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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Musical Memoirs ; comprising an Account of the 
General State of Music in England, from the 
first Commemoration of Handel, in 1784, to 
the year 1830: interspersed with numerous 
Anecdotes, Musical, Histrionic, &c. By W. 
T. Parke. 2vols. 12mo. London, 1830. 
Colburn and Bentley. 

Wno will next publish Reminiscences? Pri- 
vate soldiers, actors, sailors, shopkeepers, itine- 
rant preachers, singers, fiddlers, dancing mas- 
ters, mechanics, and now an oboist, pervade 
the field of auto-biography ; and the wide- 
spread march of intellect is voluminously illus- 
trative of the still wider-spread march of ego- 
tism. What business Mr. W. 'T. Parke had 
with a pen, we know not: if he wished to dwell 
on his notes, or hoped to “ find the wind” (like 
the perplexed musician in the orchestra), he 
had better have stuck to the oboe. With that 
instrument he is both able and pleasing ; as an 
author he is sadly out of tune, out of time, and 
out of character. We do not mean to say (for 
our extracts would prove us out of court if we 
did), that his volumes do not contain some 
amusing anecdotes and agreeable matter ; but 
there are not enow for a solo performance, or 
a Separate publication of some pretence. A 
musician is likely to pick up a number of com- 
mon places and jests at the theatres where he 
plays, or among the companies to which he has 
access; but his professional studies demand too 
much of his attention, and keep him too much 
in ignorance of what all the rest of the world 
knows, to admit of his being a judge of what is 
worthy of record, and what is not. Thus, Mr. 
Parke’s reading must have been exceedingly 
small, or he would have been aware, that nine- 
tenths of the stories which seem so entertaining 
to him, are as familiar to the publicas the light 
of day. They would constitute any man a bore 
In society, and are not improved by being re- 
inflicted in print. We are sensible that there 
is nothing new under the sun ; but the proverb 
has never yet reconciled us to the liking of 
things so very old as many in which our lite- 
rary oboist deals. 

Neither does his own personal character, as 
displayed by his book, strike us as being pecu- 
liarly brilliant or amiable. Vanity, the heset- 
ting sin of no class of men more than it is of 
musical performers, vocal or instrumental, is 
not wanting in his composition; nor do we 
observe that he is at all reluctant to repeat 
bitter—we would almost say false and malig- 
nant—tales of his contemporaries on fiddle or 
stage. Of this we shall exhibit specimens ; 
but, previous to doing so, have to remark, that 
there is little or no order in the narrative (ex- 
cept an ill-observed division as to dates) ; and 
that there are instances of simple self-exposure 
not unamusing to the student of human nature. 
Thus, for example, our Oboe would represent 
mself as a wit. A wealthy lady (it is told) 
, Married a captain in the navy, who embarked 
i a speculation he was unfit for, which proved 
Very inconvenient. 


“ 


A short time afterwards |} Ha 


I had occasion to call on a friend of mine, and 
in the course of our conversation, suddenly 
recollecting himself, he said—‘ By the by, I 
understand that the naval captain is in the 
Fleet.’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ where should a naval 
captain be but in the fleet ?’”’ 

This is a novel, a happy hit; but lest we 
should administer to the writer’s ruling passion, 
we must state, that it is by far the best of the 
number of bon-mots he records himself to have 
made ; in which, to confess the fact, ** the at- 
tempt and not the deed confounds us.’”” Our 
hero of his own tale was for many years an able 
and popular composer for Vauxhall Gardens, 
while a very different place from what it has 
since been made. One season, he tells us, 
“ after the gardens were closed, dining with 
Mr. Barrett, the proprietor of them, the Rev. 
Mr. Barrett, brother to the former, said to me 
in the presence of the party, ‘ Mr. Parke, you 
have done for Vauxhall Gardens that which no 
former composer had accomplished.’ On my 
requesting him to explain, he added, ‘ You 
have composed a song for Vauxhall Gardens, 
—I mean the laughing song,—which was not 
only sung, but encored every night during a 
season.’ ” 

The following is a more laughable and un- 
conscious letting out of the importance of a 
man—to himself! A few days after the opera of 
Fontainebleau was produced, Mr. Parke is good 
enough to record: ‘* Mr. Shield gave a dinner 
party at his house in compliment to his friends, 
who had performed the principal parts in it, 
among whom were Edwin,Johnstone, Bannister, 
myself |oboe!], Mr. Fozard, and such a combina- 
tion of talent could not but prove entertaining, 
as each one contributed after dinner to the 
hilarity of the evening.’ And then he goes on 
to tell, what is aregular Joe now, whatever it 
might have been then. ‘* Mr. Fozard, the 
fashionable horse-dealer of Park-lane (says he), 
described a new species of robbery which had 
been committed on his premises during the pre- 
ceding night. It appeared some villains had 
broken into his stables, and cut off the tails of 
a string of valuable young horses just received 
from the breeder. ‘ This circumstance,’ said he, 
addressing his friend Bannister, ‘ has distressed 
me very much, for I am quite at a loss how to 
sell them. What would you advise ?? * Why,’ 
said Bannister, in his peculiar way, ‘ in my 
opinion, the best thing you can do is to sell 
them by wholesale, for you’ll never be able to 
re-tail them.’ ” We may also, for variety’s sake, 
copy a little farther. “ Edwin gave some of 
his comic songs inimitably ; particularly, ‘Amo, 
amas,’ from ‘ The Agreeable Surprise,’ and 
* Four-and-Twenty Fiddlers all in a row ;’ and 
Johnstone some of his Irish airs, and duets with 
Bannister. Shield, who was so good an actor, 
that Edwin, at the rehearsal of a new opera, 
would never go through his songs till he had 
heard him sing them, related with great ability 
the following whimsical anecdote of an actor of 
the name of Digges, who had performed the 
‘principal characters at Colman’s Theatre in the 
ymarket, during the preceding summer. 








This man, (a tragedian,) who had obtained 
the appellation of the great northern actor, and 
who was as frigid as the vicinity of the north 
pole, having had his benefit fixed, began to 
consider what attractive novelty he should pro- 
duce to fill the house on that occasion, and at 
length determined to select ‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera,’ and to perform the character of Mac- 
heath in it himself. Digges, who had never 
before attempted a song, sent for his old 
friend Shield to ask his advice, and to re.« 
quest him to hear him sing one of the songs, 
which, on his arrival, in strict accordance with 
Hamlet’s advice to the players, ‘ Suit the ac- 
tion to the word,’ he rehearsed in the following 
manner ; 
AIR. 
When the heart (striking his left breast with his right 
hand] of a man is depress’d with care, 
The mist [drawing his hands across his eyes] is dispell'd 
when a woman appears; 
Like the notes of a fiddle [imitating the action of playing 
one] she sweetly, sweetly 

Raises his spirits and charms his ear. [Seizing his left 

dug with the thumb and finger of his right hand.) 

Digges proceeded no further, for the length- 
ened countenance of his friend Shield deterred 
him; nor did he subsequently appear in the 
character of Macheath, whereby he not only 
evinced much prudence, but probably avoided 
a similar fate to that intended for Mr. D. n, 
an unpopular actor in Dublin, who being an- 
nounced in the play-bills to perform the cha- 
racter of Richard the Third, was luckily pre- 
vented from appearing by sudden illness. On 
this disappointment being communicated to the 
audience by the manager, from the stage, a 
gentleman sprung upon the seats of the pit, and 
addressing the public, said, with a stentorian 
voice, ‘ Jontlemen! as Mr. D——n don’t act 
to-night, you may aée your apples.” 

But to generals. ‘* The object of this work 
(says Mr. Parke) is to give a candid, impartial, 
and connected account of the principal musical 
performances, and their various composers, as 
well as of the most eminent vocal and instru- 
mental performers by whom they were intro- 
duced to the public ; blended with remarks and 
anecdotes, musical, histrionic, &c. As my mi- 
nistration compels me occasionally to describe 
peculiarities and defects, I trust the reader will 
bear in mind that, as there are spots in that 
great and glorious luminary the sun, it can 
scarcely be expected that musicians and actors 
should be immaculate.”’ 

Well, after this flourish, the oboist proceeds 
to his score ; and, our honour to a crotchet, but 
he does not spare the spots. On the contrary, 
few of the luminaries whom it delighteth him 
to show-up, escape without a mark or two of 
his perception of their real or imputed obscura- 
tions. Of Incledon, we have a dozen of dero- 
gatory anecdotes ; of Sinclair a silly one, that 
he objected to an oboe cadenza in the accom- 
paniment to a song which he sung, on ac- 
count of its carrying off some applause from 
him; and a multitude of others of a similar 
kind. Ez. gr. of Braham. 

“The concerts of Billington, Naldi, and 
Braham, after being twice postponed, com- 
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menced at Willis’s Rooms on the 10th of May. 
The singers this year were only five, (eleven 
less than the preceding season,) viz. Mrs. Bil- 
lington, Mrs. Ashe, Miss Mortimer, Naldi, 
and Braham. The subscriptions to these con- 
certs (as the postponements seemed to proclaim) 
came in but slowly; and not being by any 
means commensurate with the superiority and 
expense of the undertaking, they were after 
that season discontinued. Braham, who was 
not engaged at the opera, or either of the 
winter theatres, did not by this speculation 
make his coffers overflow ; an object which he 
prudently seizes every occasion to effect. That 
ruling passion, gain, which so particularly 
sways persons of his persuasion, is so strongly 
pe wh ne in their natures, that it may some- 
times be discovered in their children, even 
while infants, as the following relation will 
shew :—A gentleman, who was in the habit of 
visiting at the house of that admired singer, 
informed me (as an admirable trait in a child 
then only five years old), that he one day asked 
Braham’s little boy to sing him a song, which 
the infant said’ he would do if he paid him for 
it. € Well, my little dear,’ said the gentleman, 
* how much do you ask for one ?” ‘ Sixpence,’ 
replied the child. ‘Oh,’ said the other, ‘ can’t 
you sing me one for less?’ ‘No,’ said the 
urchin, ‘I can't take less for one; but I’ll 
sing you three for a shilling !’ ” 

Now, any person who ever enjoyed the plea- 
sure of seeing this unrivalled singer (and we 
have done so) in his domestic circle, must feel 
in a moment that such an anecdote cannot 
be but equally silly, untrue, and malicious. 
Braham’s very well-regulated family are too 
judiciously brought up to render it possible ; 
and the liberality with which the large fortune 
acquired by his talents, and the good sense 
implanted in him by nature, enable and lead 
him to rear his children, makes such a state- 
ment both absurd and contemptible. 

The following is evidently a like falsehood 
respecting another gentleman—one of the 
most distinguished ornaments which the stage 
can boast, either for genius in his profession, 
or for endowments of the highest value in 
polished private life. A benefit for the Philan- 
thropic Society being in hand, Mr. Parke 
relates: ** Mr. C. Kemble, who was to have 
performed on that occasion the character of 
Romeo, (though too old for it,) in the t 
of * Romeo and Juliet,’ being taken ill, the 
r ittee of $s appointed to superintend 





the performance, found it necessary to apply 
to Mr. Macready, who it was by no means 
certain would become the substitute for Mr. 


C. Kemble. They accordingly waited on 
Mr. Macready, who received them politely, 
but with a great portion of that superabundant 
importance for which he was so much distin- 
guished. On the committee communicating to 
him the nature of their mission, the hero of 
the buskin, prudently considering that it might 
not redound to his credit to refuse assisting a 
public charity, replied with lofty condescension, 
* I will certainly act for the benefit of the 
Philanthropic Society ; but I see how it is, as 
you cannot have the corporal, you now apply 
to the general !’” 

We will match these with but one more of 
the incredibles. “ His Highness the 
* Prince of Wales, after he had succeeded to the 
throne of England, had occasionally music 
parties on a splendid scale; and being much 
pleased with the itions of Rossini, gave 
a grand concert at St. James’s Palace, at which 
the popular Italian compositor was appointed 
to preside, During that evening the king, in 








his elegant and affable manner, paid particular} 


attentions to Rossini, who, insensible to the 
distinguished honour thus conferred on him by 
the king of a. great and free people, on his 
majesty observing, in the latter part of the 
concert, ‘ Now, Rossini, we will have one piece 
more, and that shall be the finale,’ most arro- 
gantly replied, ‘ I think, sir, we have had music 
enough for one night,’ and made his bow.” 
Upon such fudges we could almost be as 
facetious as the author, and exclaim, O Beau 
Parke ! putting, as he frequently does, a paren- 
thesis explanatory of his wit (Oboe Park) ! 
But now, having administered a few stripes 
for an offence we hate, that of detraction, 
let us try to enliven the punishment by a 
selection of the most piquant (and we hope 
newest, or least known, short) anecdotes, &c., 
which are sedulously and numerously intro- 
duced into these pages. When Mrs. Siddons 
was the star which Fanny Kemble is now, it 
was then, as now, the custom to let seats in 
the orchestra to persons of rank or celebrity. 
Among others, Sir Joshua Reynolds was a 
visiter ; and on one occasion, ‘a loquacious 
young sailor of a respectable cast, who had got 
a country youth in tow, sitting in the pit next 
to the orchestra, was showing off, as he ima- 
gined, between the acts, by explaining to his 
companion the names, not too correctly, of the 
different instruments played on by the band. 
At length, coming to Sir Joshua, who was sit- 
ting at the further part of the orchestra, he, 
in answer to the interrogatory of his mate— 
* what instrument is that ??—replied with great 
confidence, * O, that’s a newly invented trum- 
pet, blown by the ear!’ as ™ 
Salomon, in his own country, attended the 
Prince After teaching him for some 
time, the prince said one day, * Well, Mr. Salo- 
mon, how do I get on?’ * Please your high- 
ness,’ said Salomon, ‘der are tre stages of 
music. First, der is pick ont, read notes, 
count time, &c., not play at all. Second, der 
is play, but play very bad, —out of time, out of 
tune, noting at all. Now your highness has 
just got into de second stage.’ ‘i 
Some few years ago, his majesty George ITI. 
patronised and honoured with his presence the 
oratorios at the King’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market, on the Friday evenings during Lent, 
conducted by Mr. Bach, the celebrated German 
composer, who was musician to the queen. 
These performances, notwithstanding, were so 
thinly attended throughout the season, that 
they might (as the theatrical hero has it) have 
been termed ‘ a beggarly account of empty 
boxes.’ On Friday morning, General Fitz- 
patrick meeting Mr. Hare, the witty member 
of Parliament, said to him, ‘ Do you go to the 
oratorio in the Hay-market this evening?’ ‘Oh 
no,’ replied Mr. Hare, ‘ I have no wish to 
intrude on his majesty’s privacy.’ ° 
Mr. Mara, who did not possess the tenth part 
of his wife's talent, loved her and his bottle 
equally, and frequently broke the head of one 
and cracked the other. Nevertheless he appre- 
ciated her superior merit so highly, that he 
occasionally ran into another extreme, and paid 
her extravagant attentions, as the following 
instance will shew. This gentleman and ma- 
dame being on a visit to the Earl of Exeter, at 
his splendid seat, Burleigh, near Stamford, in 
Lincolnshire, and her caprice having induced 
her one day to inform her husband that she 
did not like Lord Exeter’s claret, he imme- 
diately despatched a servant to Stamford for a 
post-chaise and four horses, in which he pro- 
ceeded to London, and returned the following 
evening, with a case out of her own cellar. * * 





Hackwood, a whimsical violin -player, whose 
society was much courted on account of his 
whimsicalities, had drank wine enough in his 
time to float a ship ; notwithstanding which he 
lived to the age of ninety. He was particularly 
intimate with the late Sir Cr W—e, a Lin. 
colnshire baronet of large fortune, who, when 
not laid up by the gout, was a three-bottle 
man. At a male party given by that gentle. 
man, Hackwood, who had important business 
to transact on the following morning early. 
hearing the clock strike one, arose to depart ; 
on which Sir C—r said, ‘ Hackwood, where are 
you going so soon?’ ‘ Home, sir,’ replied 
Hackwood; ‘ it has struck one!’ ‘ One? 
said Sir C—r; ‘ pooh, nonsense, what’s one 
amongst so many? Sit down, sit down!’ 
Hackwood, however, left the room, followed 
by the baromet, who swore they would at all 
events have a parting glass; and sending a 
servant for a bottle of Hollands gin, they drunk 
it out between them, whilst taking leave at the 
head of the stair. * i . 

** Sir John Gallini was not the only manager 
of the King’s Theatre who had directed it on a 
saving plan. He was infinitely exceeded by 
Y—~s, one of his predecessors, whose parsimony 
was hyperbolically described by a wag in the 
following inanner: ‘ This dwarf-like manager, 
who had an eye to every thing, going his morn. 
ing round in the theatre, came to a hogshead 
containing lamp oil, which being nearly empty, 
he, in order to gauge it to a nicety, leaned over 
the brim so far that he fell into it, and was, 
from its depth, unable to extricate himself. 
His cries for help, however, bringing one of 
the lamp-lighters to his assistance, he, with his 
usual thrift, desired the fellow who took him 
out to hang him by his clothes on the large 
wooden peg above the cask, till the whole of 
the oil should have dripped from them !’” 

Mr. Parke, at Birmingham, was hospitably 
treated by “‘ Mr. H—n, an old gentleman, who 
had been a manufacturer, but had retired many 
years since, with a large fortune. He wasa 
plain, good sort of man, but had a peculiar mode 


*\of expressing himself, generally ending his 


speech with the words ‘ such as it is.’ The 
first time I visited him, on entering the dining 
parlour to partake of an excellent dinner, he 
desired I would sit next to him, adding, ‘ Mr. 
Parke, you see your dinner—such as it is.’ 
When the meal was finished, and the dessert 
and wine were placed on the table, he recom- 
mended to me some port wine which he had in 
bottle fifteen years, saying, ‘ Pray don’t spare 
it, for you are heartily welcome to it—such as 
it is.” “Having a concerto to play at Vauxhall 
that evening, I was compelled to depart rather 
early, and on rising to take my leave, the old 
gentleman said, with great kindness, ‘ Mr. 
Parke, Iam sorry you are going so soon, for 
I should like to have more of your company— 
such as it is.” - * ° 

‘* Mr. Daly, the manager, was a gentlemanly 
man, but was not much acquainted with music, 
as the following curious circumstance will 
shew :—At the rehearsal of an opera in which 
I played, Daly, observing the persons who 
played the two French horns occasionally leave 
off, and conceiving that it, proceeded from inat- 
tention, hastened to the front of the stage, close 
to the orchestra, and addressing them with much 
warmth, said, —‘ Gentlemen horn-players, why 
don’t you play on asthe others do? What do 
you mean by stopping?’ ' ‘ Sir,’ said one of 
them, ‘ we have twenty bars rest.’ ‘ Rest ! 
said Daly, ‘ what do you mean by rest? I can 
get no rest in this theatre, and, by Jasus, you 
shan’t.” ” 
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A schoolmaster at Aston, in Warwickshire, 
« was so proud of the progress which one of his 
pupils had made in orthography, that he afforded 
me an opportunity of witnessing it. The word 
he selected for the display was the name of the 

t manufacturing town in the neighbour- 
hood, Birmingham, which the boy, to the ad- 
miration of his master, spelt in the following 

ats Birm ——— Brum, 
——— idge 
Brumidge, 
am —————— um, 
Brumidgeum !” 

“On the 6th of February Mrs. Billington 
first appeared in the part of Rosetta, in the 
opera of Love in a Village. * * Amongst 
the fashionables present that evening was Mr. 
Jekyl, the witty barrister, who had with him a 
gentleman from the country. When the cur- 
tain rose and discovered Rosetta and Lucinda, 
in the first scene, the applause being great, 
Mrs. Billington, who had prodigiously increased 
in bulk, curtsied to the audience, on which the 
country gentleman said to his friend,—‘ Is 
that Rosetta?’ ‘ No, sir,’ replied Mr. Jekyl; 
‘ it is not Rosetta, it is Grand Cairo” * * 

“ When Fischer, the celebrated oboe player, 
who was remarkable for the oddity of his man- 
ner, played concertos at the grand concerts 
given fifty years ago at the Rotunda in Dublin, 
a noble lord who had been enraptured with the 
rare talent he displayed, came up to him, and 
after having complimented him, gave him a 
pressing invitation to sup with him the follow- 
ing evening; adding, ‘ You'll bring your oboe 
with you!’ Fischer, who was a little nettled 
at that sort of invitation, hastily replied, ‘ My 

lord, my oboe never sups !” > == 

“The ‘cutting down’ Gay’s popular opera 
made a friend of Mr. Harris, the proprietor of 
the theatre, observe, while expostulating with 
him on the subject, that it was not only inju- 
dicious, but cruel. * What!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Harris, ‘do you call it cruel, when I find a 
piece hanging, to cut it down ?’” 

To this miscellany we know not that we can 
do better for the illustration of these Memoirs, 
or the amusement of our readers, than to select 
a second part of miscellanies of somewhat a 
different order. 

Dr. Arne’s death.—“*‘ The manner of Dr. 
Arne’s death was very singular. The day 
after his decease his intimate friend, Vernon, 
the favourite singing actor of Drury Lane 
Theatre, came into the music room, and in my 
presence described it as follows : ‘ I was talking 
on the subject of music with the doctor, who 
suffered much from exhaustion, when, in at- 
tempting to illustrate what he had advanced, 
he in a very feeble and tremulous voice sung 
part of an air, during which he became pro- 
gressively more faint, until he breathed his 
last ! making, as our immortal Shakspeare ex- 
presses it, ‘a swan-like end, fading in music.’ ” 

We are not aware whether this description 
can be relied upon ; but we are sure that the 
ante-dated death of our old friend Michael 
Kelly, with whom we spent many a cheerful 
hour for ten long years after Mr. Parke has 
chosen to murder him, is not to be credited. 
* Our old friend, Michael Kelly” (he avers), 

‘who had long been a martyr to the gout, died 
at Ramsgate on the Lith of October, 1816.” 
And he adds,“ Kelly, a short time before 
his death, published a literary work in two 

mes octavo, intitled * The Reminiscences 
of Michael Kelly,’ which was read by many 
With much interest.” 

Bawmgarten.—* The late Mr. Baumgarten, 

great musical theorist, when a boy, was in 





his native country, Germany, apprenticed to 
Mr. Kunzen, an eminent musician. That 
gentleman having one evening given his ser- 
vant leave to go out, after having put down to 
the fire a partridge to roast for his supper, and 
having occasion to absent himself for a short 
time, desired the boy (young Baumgarten): to 
superintend it till he returned; and, placing 
on the sideboard a pint decanter of Moselle 
wine, told him, to prevent his tasting it, that 
it was poison. The master staying out beyond 
his time, and the partridge becoming over- 
done, the boy, with a longing look, putting his 
finger to it, one of the legs dropped off. After 
having recovered from his surprise, he ate it ; 
and soon after, pursuing the same course, off 
came a wing, which he ate also. At length, 
being impelled by the irresistibility of the bird’s 
flavour, as well as by an insatiable appetite, 
and thinking that as his master had stayed out 
so late he would not return to supper, he de- 
voured the remainder of it, trusting to his 
invention for an excuse. Having finished 
his meal, reflection, which generally comes 
too late, overtaking him, and dreading the 
severity of his master’s disposition, he deter- 
mined, in despair, to swallow the poison in the 
decanter, which had been placed on the side. 
board. This he had scarcely effected, when his 
master knocked at the door, which the boy in 
his confusion delayed to open; and on being 
asked why he did not come sooner, the boy, 
much agitated, replied, ‘ The cat ate it!’ 
‘ Why, you are dreaming,’ said the master. 
The answer was again, ‘ The cat ate it!’ 
The master finding that he could obtain no 
other reply, entered the kitchen, where, not 
seeing any partridge at the fire, and a plate 
full of well-picked bones lying on the table, 
which the boy had neglected to put out of 
sight, was preparing to chastise him, when the 
boy, almost drowned in tears, cried, ‘ Pray, 
sir, don’t beat me,—I can’t live long,—for I 
was so much grieved at the fault I had com- 
mitted, that I swallowed the whole bottle of 
poison!” Baumgarten, soon after he came to 
England, was patronised by his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cumberland, brother to 
George the Third, and, during the summer 
season, was at the head of his musical establish- 
ment at the Royal Lodge at Windsor. The 
duke having made an addition to his stud, by 
the purchase of a pair of beautiful carriage- 
horses, occasionally drove them in a break in 
Windsor Great Park, of which he was ranger. 
One morning he invited Baumgarten, whose 
disposition was extremely timid, to sit on the 
box with him; and as the invitation of his 
Royal Highness was tantamount to a com- 
mand, he with secret reluctance ascended. 
During their progress the duke, who was a 
kind-hearted and a very young man, knowing 
Baumgarten’s fearful disposition, and wishing 
to have a little harmless sport with him, made 
the young horses kick and plunge, crying out 
at the same time, ‘ Take care of yourself, 
Baumgarten, or you'll be off !’ which so ter- 
rified the musician, that losing sight of the 
respect he had felt towards his patron, and 
catching him fast round the waist, he ex- 
claimed, *‘ By G—d, if I go, you shall go 
too ! , . . * 

“ This amiable prince”? (adds Mr. P., in his 
own peculiar style), ‘‘ to the deep regret of all 
who were honoured with his notice, died in 
Sept. 1790, in the 45th year of his age, as has 
been already stated in another place. Music 
mourned the loss of its warm patron, the Duke 
of Cumberland, after which the art began to 
decline, and which declension was farther 





a 
enhanced by the war with the French republic 
in 1792, whereby the soft breathings of the 
flute gave place to the shrill clangour of the 
brazen trumpet, and the feminine and graceful 
tabor to the terrible roll of the thundering 
drum.” 

Mr. Parke also ascribes the advance of 
musical science in this country in a great 
degree to the patronage of the Prince of Wales, 
his late Majesty George IV. 

Anecdote of a Monkey. This animal had 
performed the retreat under Sir John Moore 
to Corunna, as comrade to its master, Captain 
Barlow, of the artillery. ‘* Pug grinned and 
chattered as the balls whizzed about him ; and 
so powerfully had he been impressed with terror 
at the noise and confusion of the scene he had 
witnessed, that at the inn (after being landed) 
where his master dined, on the waiter drawing 
the cork of a bottle of wine, he actually jumped 
out of the window of the room, which was thirty 
feet from the ground, and escaped unhurt.” 

Prices given for Operas.—Dr. Arne, in the 
year 1763, received for his famous opera, 
‘** Artaxerxes,”’ 60 guineas. Mr. Shield, in 
the year 1781, for his popular two act musical 
piece, ‘* Rosina,” 40/. Mr. Storace, in the 
year 1791, for his opera, ‘* The Siege of Bel- 
grade,”’ 1000/. Mr. Braham, in the year 1804, 
for his opera, ** The English Fleet in 1342,” 
1000 guineas. 

With this curious contrast we must take our 
leave of Mr. Parke. He is in literature what 
is called a twaddler; often, it will be seen, 
amusing, but frequently trifling. His book, with 
the exception of the plums put in for seasoning, 
is a sort of brief detail of musical and theatrical 
matters for forty years; in short, a dramatic 
register. There are also brief and rather in- 
teresting biographical sketches of the principal 
composers who died during that period ; so that, 
upon the whole, it is what is styled a readable 
light work, and well enough done for an oboe 
player. For its bad qualities we have felt it 
to be our duty to give it a blow; for its good 
ones it is welcome to a puff. We do not flatter 
ourselves that we could perform so well in his 
department, on the oboe, as he. has in ours, 
scribbling ; and we give him leave to criticise 
us when we try, as freely as we have criticised 
him. We acknowledge we would rather hear 
him play than we would read his books (no 
play); and, perhaps, he would rather not read 
at all than read our Gazette. 








The Gem; a Literary Annual. London, 1831. 
Marshall. 


Tru -y this Gem is a very brilliant specimen : 
we can best liken it to the opal, “ full of 
bright, soft colours, and of great variety.” 
There is some of as sweet poetry as we have 
met with in an Annual ;—poetry whose best 
criticism will be quotation: “ the Legend of 
the Toufel-haus,” by the Author of Lillian, 
is exquisitely told, both for poetry and playful- 
ness; but it is too long to quote, and too good 
to spoil: we. therefore to other fa- 
vourites, and let the following poems speak 
for themselves :— 
«« When some fond boy, more blest than I, 
Shall twine fresh roses in thy hair, 
Tell him, the flowers his hand flings by, 
Once bloom’d as bright as his do there; 
And when, beneath this starry a 
He wakes the lute I used to fil 
Oh! tell him that another’s ty 
Is warm upon its surface s 
And if, 
Shoul 
Its head within 
And nestle 


chance, thy loved gazelle 
B fy the stranger's touch, and hide 


thy bosom’s swell, 
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Oh! tell him there was one whose lip. 
That dark-eyed thing so loved to kiss, 
That it had fondly learn’d to sip __ 
The dews from thine to water his. 


And for the rest—when twilight’s hour 
Shall see thee wandering on with him, 
Or in thine own acacia bower, 
Whose light, Love’s own, is all so dim— 
Tell him there’s not a flower below, 
And not a silent star above, 
And not a breeze that whispers so, 
That have not heard another's love.” 


Mars disarmed. By the Author of Lillian. 
«* Ay, bear it hence, thou blessed child, 

Though dire the burthen be, 

And hide it in the pathless wild, 
Or drown it in the sea: 

The ruthless murderer prays and swears— 
So let him swear and pray; 

Be deaf to all his oaths and prayers, 
And take the sword away. 

We've had enough of fleets and camps, 
Guns, glories, odes, gazettes, 

Triumphal arches, coloured lamps, 
Huzzas, and epaulettes ; 

We could not bear upon our head 
Another leaf of bay ; 

That horrid Buonaparté ’s dead ;— 
Yes, take the swerd away. 


We're weary of the noisy boasts 
That pleased our patriot throngs; 

We've long been dull to Gooch’s toasts, 
And tame to Dibdin’s songs; 

We're quite content to rule the wave, 
Without a great display ; 

We're known to be extremely brave ;— 
But take the sword away. 

We give a shrug when fife and drum 
Play up a favourite air ; 

We think our barracks are become 
More ugly than they were; 

We laugh to see the banners float ; 
We loathe the charger’s bray; 

We don’t admire a scarlet coat ;— 
Do take the sword away. 


Let Portugal have rulers twain ; 
Let Greece go on with none; _ 

Let Popery sink or swim in Spain, 
While we enjoy the fun; 

Let Turkey tremble at the knout ; 
Let Algiers lose her Dey ; 

Let Paris turn her Bourbons out ;— 
Bah ! take the sword away. 

Our honest friends in Parliament 
Are looking vastly sad ; 

Our farmers say, with one consent, 
It’s all ey ey | ; 

There was a time for borrowing, 
And now it’s time to pay; 

A budget is a serious thing ;— 
So take the sword away. 


And, oh! the bitter tears we wept, 
In those our days of fame— 
The dread that o’er our heart-strings crept 
With every post that came— 
The home-affections, waged and lost 
In every far-off  - 
The price that British glory cost !— 
Ah! take the sword away. 


We've plenty left to hoist the sail, 
Or mount the dangerous breach ; 
And Freedom breathes in every gale 
That wanders round our beach. 

When duty bids us dare or die, 
We'll fight another day : 

But till we know a reason why,— 
Take, take the sword away.” 


Hope and Love is also by the Author of Lillian. 


** One day, through Fancy’s telescope, 

Which is my richest treasure, 

I saw, dear Susan, Love and Hope 
Set out in search of Pleasure: 

All mirth and smiles I saw them go— 
Each was the other's banker ; 

For Hope took up her brother’s bow, 
And Love his sister’s anchor. 


They rambled on o’er vale and hill, 
ey by cot and tower; 

Through summer’s glow and winter’s chill, 

2 bee oh em —_ rough shower ;— 
ut what di ose for ymates care 
For climate or for weather ? 

All scenes to them were bright and fair, 
On which they gazed together. 

Sometimes they turned aside to bless 
Some Muse and her wild numbers, 

Or breathe a dream of holiness 


my friends to doubt you ;’ 
ter 


* Come back,’ said Age, with bi! 


tears 
* My heart is cold without you.’ . 





When Poverty beset their path, 
And threatened to divide them, 
hey coaxed away the beldame’s wrath 
Ere she had breath to chide them, 

By vowing all her rags were silk, 
And all her bitters honey, 

And shewing taste for bread and milk, 
And utter scorn of money. 

They met stern no in their way, 
Upon a ruin seated ; 

Before him kings had quaked that day, 
And armies had retreated : 

But he was robed in such a cloud, 
As Love and Hope came near him, 

That though he thundered long and loud, 
They did not see or hear him. 

A oo ppm joined them, Time by name; 
And Love was nearly crazy, 

To find that he was very lame, 
And also very ae 

Hope, as he listened to her tale, 
Tied wings uw his jacket ; 

And then they far outran the mail, 
And far outsailed the packet. 

And so, when they had safely passed 
O’er many a land and billow, 

Before a grave they stop 
Beneath a weeping willow: 

The moon upon the humble mound 
Her softest light was flinging ; 

And from the thickets all around 
Sad nightingales were singing. 

* 1 leave you here,’ quoth father Time, 
As hoarse as Ce | raven; 

And Love kneeled down to spell the rhyme 
Upon the rude stone graven : 

But Hope looked onward, calmly brave, 
And whispered, ‘ Dearest brother, 

We're — on this side the grave,— 
We'll meet upon the other.” 


There are some productions, too, of the 
Howitts, steeped in the most fairy-like hues 
of imagination: of all writers these seem most 
especially to live in the world they have created 
of their own. There are three very picturesque 
ballads, from one of which we quote the follow- 
ing beautiful morsel :— 


«« T have looked down to those ocean depths, 

Many thousand fathoms low, 

And seen, like woods of mighty oak, 
The trees of coral grow :— 

The red, the green, and the beautiful 
Pale-branch’d like the chrysolite, 

Which, amid the sun-lit waters, spread 
Their flowers intensely bright. 

Some, they were like the lily of June, 
Or the rose of fairy-land, 

Or as if some poet’s glorious thought 
Had inspired a sculptor’s hand.” 

Mr. Hollings has been a valuable contributor : 
from a very graceful poem, bearing the attrac- 
tive title “ the Language of Flowers,” we quote 
the ensuing descriptive lines :— 

«* Deep close the shades around us; and the wind, 
Which sweeps the rustling thicket, bends to sight, 
With fairy leaf and branches wet with dew, 

The slender Celandine: thus Jealousy 

Dwells in unutter’d bitterness apart, 

And feeds its griefs with silence. Pale below, 
The meek Anemone, with virgin e, 

‘The nurture and the victim of a &. 

Tells of a love which blossoms but to fade, 

Nipt in its playful infancy. Above, 

ae with blushing wreaths the blighted oak, 
The Woodbine drops its odours on the breeze : 
So doth Affection gather strength from time, 
Constant where once its plighted vows are fix’d, 
And smiles from age and sorrow :—while that light 
And yellow Broom may fitly emblem Youth, 
Rejoicing in its comeliness, and fraught 

With hopes which after-storms shall strew in air.” 

Mr. Hervey, who is generally one of our 
favourite writers, has not done his best: of 
his two poems, the one is very flowing indeed ; 
and the other, “ toa Young Lady in Sorrow,” 
will not bear a comparison with some former 
exquisite lines of his, ‘to a Girl weeping.” 
There are also some very sweet things of Mr. 
F. Chorley’s. To Mr. Tennyson’s poems we 
can only say, in the words of Shakespeare, 
‘they are silly, sooth ;” and the best kind- 
ness we can do the remainder is to pass 
them over in silence. Of the prose, we must 
select for praise ‘“* the Blood-Hound,” (Mr. 
Croly’s, we are sure,) the very beau ideal of 
a story for an Annual—full of incident, and 





told in the most animated and piqguante man. 
ner: we can also most cordially commend “ the 
Brother’s Revenge,” by Mr. Carne, as both 
original and impressive: “‘ a Fragment from 
the Life of Lady Russell,” is told in the pecu. 
liarly sweet and simple manner of the Author of 
‘“€ May You Like It ;” and of their companions 
we must speak in the good old English proverb, 
“least said, soonest mended.” But the in. 
ferior is, in every sense, the minor part of the 
book; and when to its exquisite engravings 
are added much beautiful poetry, and two or 
three admirable tales, the possessor of the Gem 
will ill deserve its “ charmed pages” if he does 
not rejoice it was not born * to blush unseen.” 








National Library, No.2. History of the Bible, 
Vol. I. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. Colburn 
and Bentley. London, 1830. 

(Resumed Notice.] 

A History of the Bible may be written in 
several ways. The great storehouse of Rabbi. 
nical learning is furnished with a mass of facts 
and reasonings seemingly sufficient to make us 
as familiar with the history of the antediluvian 
world as if we had lived in it. Unfortunately, 
these details rest upon no authentic founda. 
tion, except when they are derived from similar 
statements in the Bible, or assume (which sel. 
dom happens) the shape of reasonable inferences 
from what is there stated. Yet, out of these 
materials the early history of the human race 
was formerly composed, and from this source 
histories of the Bible in particular were loaded 
with facts and reasoning, apocryphal as matters 
of historical truth, and utterly fantastical and 
absurd in themselves. On the other hand, Bible 
histories innumerable have appeared, contain- 
ing merely a narrative of the facts mentioned 
in the Bible, arranged in a new order and ex- 
pressed in a different language. Mr. Gleig has 
adopted a course better suited to the present 
times, and more consonant to truth and reason, 
than either of those referred to. He has taken 
the Bible as an authority, beyond question and 
beyond cavil, for all the statements and reason- 
ings therein contained, and added such further 
details as assume the character of necessary in- 
ferences. And whenever rabbinical or heathen 
learning, or the inquiries, historical or scientific, 
of modern times, cast additional light, he has 
availed himself of their aid to render his narra- 
tive more full, consistent, and precise. 

In his introduction Mr. Gleig states the ar- 
guments for the credibility of his great autho- 
rity. In this he mainly follows the reasoning 
of Leslie in his admirable and unanswered 
tract. The historical part of the book is di- 
vided into chapters, each of which is closed by 
a statement of the difficulties, real or supposed, 
which the candour of believers, or the or 
of others, have suggested, and the answers wi 
which the reason and the learning of the author 
have supplied him. Such is the plan of the 
work ; and it is difficult to speak in too high 
terms of the manner in which it is executed. 
We have on former occasions noticed the sin- 
gular vigour and clearness which Mr. Gleig 
imparts to a narrative, and he has never exhi- 
bited this excellence more happily than in the 
present volume. It would be some ground of 
reproach to the friends of truth, if they had 
entirely neglected the new species of monthly 
publications as a means of diffusing religious 
knowledge among the higher and middle classes 
of society. We do not mean that we think 
these publications a fit vehicle either for dog- 
matic theology, or mere devotional writings; 
but the present volume shews, in the happiest 
manner, how well they are adapted to convey 
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that knowledge which makes faith more sure, 
and piety more enlightened. We subjoin a few 
extracts, which will convey a fair impression of 
the general tone of the work. 

« Tt must be obvious to the least reflecting, 
not only that the process of peopling the earth 
required at first a greater longevity in the 
human race than would be necessary after it 
became adequately colonised, but that the ad- 
yancement of the race itself from barbarism into 
civilisation and refinement could not have taken 
place, had not each person been permitted to live 
during a much longer space of time than is found 
to be the case at present in every portion of the 
globe. The first generations having no past 
experience to look back upon, must have owed 
all their knowledge to their own individual ex- 
ertions ; and how far these would have carried 
them in the short space of seventy or eighty 
years, we need only examine the condition of 
the wandering tribes in America to discover. 
It was not, however, in accordance with God’s 
gracious design in creating, that man, whom he 
had appointed the head of this lower world, 
should live and die a savage; and hence he 
appointed to the antediluvians many centuries 
of existence, that they might discover, follow 
up, and lay the foundations of knowledge for 
all future ages, in every useful and ornamental 
art. That they actually did all this, we are 
firmly persuaded, as well from the hints dropped 
by Moses in his genealogical accounts of the 
Cainites, as from the recollection, that the 
process of smelting metals, building towers and 
cities, the sciences of astronomy and mensura- 
tion, were familiar to the first colonists who 
settled themselves in what may be termed the 
new world; whilst the gigantic specimens of 
their handicraft, which remained to compara- 
tively later ages, proved that in the uses and 
application of machinery they were at least as 
well versed as ourselves. But the necessity for 
so very protracted an existence being of a tem- 
porary nature, God wisely withdrew it as soon 
as it had attained its purposes; and he did so, 
not more in wisdom than in mercy to the crea- 
ture whose mortal life he curtailed. As we 
have already seen, though their prodigious age 
doubtless contributed greatly to the advance. 
ment of the antediluvians in knowledge and 
refinement, it is beyond a question, that the 
same circumstance tended more, perhaps, than 
any thing besides, to introduce moral corruption 
into the world, which corruption became, in 
all probability, more and more flagrant, as the 
increased ingenuity of mankind enabled them to 
devise new methods of gratifying the senses.” 

** Nimrod, as he was the first that subverted 
the patriarchal government, so is he thought to 
have introduced the Zabian idolatry of the hea- 
venly host among his subjects, by whom he was 
believed, at his death, to be translated into the 
constellation Orion, that he might still, at- 
tended by his hounds Sirius and Canicula, pur- 
sue his favourite game, the Great Bear. In 
process of time he came to be deified and wor- 
shipped by the Pheenicians, Assyrians, and 
Greeks, under the names of Baal, Beel, Bel, 
and Belus, all of them signifying Lord or 
Master ; whilst there is little doubt that he is 
the Bela Rama, that is, Bela the son of Rama, 
of the Hindoos. In a word, Nimrod appears 
to have been: one of those remarkable charac- 
ters of whom the fame went abroad into all the 
earth, and of whom, look where we may, we 
can discover no nation of antiquity which re- 
tains not, either in records or traditions, at 
least some trace. That he was brave, perse- 
Vering, possessed of great bodily strength and 
high talents, seems to admit of no doubt what- 





ever; but his impiety and tyranny were not less 
memorable than his valour; and hence, beyond 
a question, his name of bad pre-eminence, the 
Rebel.” 

The present volume brings the history down 
to the suppression of the rebellion of Absalom. 
The work is of sufficient merit to be recurred 
to on a future occasion. As far as it goes, it 
must be received as an able Manual of Scrip- 
ture History. We think (but this is matter 
of doubt and opinion) that in adopting Hale’s 
chronology, that is, in rejecting the Hebrew 
and adhering to the Greek, an error of a cen- 
tury in the date of the creation must be the 
result. This arises from the author’s having 
mistaken Theophilus :—but we have not room 
for a learned controversy. We would also say, 
that the view of the design of Moses, as ex- 
pounded, p. 27, first paragraph of chap. 1, 
appears to us to be too limited. “ The great 
design (says Mr. Gleig) of Moses, when com- 
posing the first book of his history, appears to 
have been, not only to give an account of the 
early ages of the world, but to guard the Is- 
raelites against the prevailing idolatry of his 
time, the worship of the heavenly bodies, since 
known by the designation of Zabaism.”” On 
the contrary, we hold that the first book of 
Moses was, in its form and particulars, absd- 
lutely necessary to the far greater object of 
shewing the whole scheme of Providence in the 
creation and redemption of the human race. 

Again, Mr. Gleig broaches a striking idea 
touching the destruction of the soul, as a con- 
sequence of the Fall. ‘* It appears (he says) 
to us, that one of the chief obstacles to a right 
understanding of the sentence passed upon our 
guilty first parents by their Maker, consists in 
the erroneous opinions which are generally 
held respecting the nature of the human soul. 
Because that viewless essence is immaterial, 
and therefore uncompounded, it has not unfre- 
quently been held, that it is naturally im- 
mortal; in other words, that an exertion of 
power equal to that which was required to call 
the human soul into being, would be necessary 
in order to cause its annihilation. But they 
who argue thus, forget that the soul, or living 
principle, in every animated creature is, equally 
with the soul or living principle in man, imma- 
terial. If, therefore, immortality be a neces- 
sary accompaniment of immateriality, then are 
the souls of the brute creation immortal as our 
own—a supposition for which no professed 
Christian is likely to contend, and which the 
very Deist would reject with disdain. The 
truth, however, is—and‘ both reason and reve- 
lation bear us out in the assertion—that im- 
mortality, simple and essential immortality, 
belongs to one Being only, namely, to God. 
© He alone,’ says St. Paul, * hath,’ that is, hath 
inherent in himself, ‘ immortality;’ and though 
other beings shall also endure for ever, and the 
human soul shall, we are assured, be of the 
number, both it and they must ever owe their 
continued existence to his supporting hand. An 
act ‘of volition on the part of the Most High, 
first called them into being; a continued act of 
volition on his part supports them there ; and it 
requires but a cessation of that act, if we may 
so express ourselves, in order to return them all 
to the nothingness from which they originally 
came. It is therefore a grievous error to per- 
plex ourselves as to the probable state of the 
human soul, had God’s sentence been carried 
fully into execution, without the intervention 
of any propitiatory Mediator. In this case, 
when the whole machine, the soul and the body 
of each man, had served its destined purpose, 
the latter would have been resolved into its 





elements or constituent parts, whilst the for- 
mer, separated from the organs or implements 
by which it works, would have ceased to exist. 
But it suited not the goodness of the Creator 
to deal thus with his creature, whom he had 
once blessed with a vision of immortality. The 
same address which condemned Adam to return 
unto dust, gave assurance that a Deliverer 
would arise to restore to him, and to all his 
descendants, the free gift just forfeited ; and as 
with God ‘ one day is as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day,’ the effects of the 
great sacrifice on the cross were instantly felt.” 

The philosophical views taken of the flood 
sign of the rainbow; of the six days of cre- 
ation allowing for any space which geology 
may require as substantive of truth ; of Noah’s 
prophecy ; and of Joshua’s commanding the 
sun to stand still,—are peculiarly deserving of 
attention and eulogy: but the whole volume is 
one of uncommon talent and interest. 








The Humorist; a Companion for the Christmas 

Fireside. By W. H. Harrison, author of 

*¢ Tales of a Physician.”” With Engravings 

and Vignettes from Designs by the late T. 

Rowlandson. 12mo. pp. 286. London, 1831. 

Ackermann. 

Tue Humorist, “a companion for the Christ- 
mas fireside,” and a very entertaining one — 
a pleasant beok for a family circle; curtains 
closed, a bright fire, candles lighted, chairs 
drawn to the table, and people predisposed to 
be merry, because they are first comfortable. 
The pictures (we like the word picture — we 
remember how, as children, we used to delight 
in a picture-book,) are the very extravagance 
of laughable absurdity —that exaggeration of 
the fat and the lean which characterised Row- 
Jandson’s humorous conceits; and the illustra- 
tor, Mr. Harrison, has caught their spirit: the 
pages are full of outrageous improbabilities, but 
laughable ones, droll poems, unexpected turns 
of phrase and meaning, and some very good 
puns. To be merry through a whole volume 
is no trifling undertaking; and when we re- 
member the difficulty of translating caricatures 
into entertaining incident, we do teel inclined 
to bestow no small share of praise on the man- 
ner in which our author has fulfilled his task. 
But suppose we stop the crew of the Humorist, 
and see what she has on board. The following 
bespeaking of public favour is very neatly turned : 
we must observe that the frontispiece is three 
lame sailors, who have a small full-rigged fri- 
gate, or, as Wordsworth says— 
! ———mo- a prize, 

A ship of lusty size— 

A gallant, stately man-of-war, 

Fixed on a smoothly gliding car,” 
which is, however, in this instance, drawn by 
a donkey. 

“ On presenting an addition to the already 
extensive list of Annuals, the author feels called 
upon to say a few words by way of preface, in 
doing which he cannot but acknowledge that 
the publisher and himself are very much in the 
situation of the sailors in the frontispiece: they 
have just launched a new vessel, and are soliciting 
the favour and patronage of the public, in the 
absence of which they will inevitably be found 
in one of the most awkward of all nautical 
dilemmas, namely, without a sale. Should his 
readers carry the simile still further, and allege, 
with reference to the one-legged mariners, that 
it is a lame affair, the author would plead a 
classical authority for penning his lucubrations 
* stans pede in uno.’ If a more personal appli- 
cation of the plate be attempted, and it be urged 
that there are many points of resemblance be- 
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tween him and the very respectable but much 
slandered animal there depicted—that, if not a 
striking, it is a kicking likeness,—he would re- 
ply, that there can be no more appropriate pre- 
fix to a volume than a portrait of the writer, 
and that it is his ambition, although it can 
scarcely be his hope, to shew his heels to his 
competitors in the annual race in which he is 
contending.” 
We quote a bit of the “ March of Intellect.” 
«« « The vulgar set more learn’d will get 

Than many of their betters :’ 
* Dear Coz,’ quoth I, ¢ they may do that, 

And yet scarce know their letters.’ 
But Ned the strain took up ry 

* You can’t (’tis quite horrific !) 
Address your servant, but you get 

An answer scientific. 
I asked my groom, the other day, 

What ie him look so badly ; 
The coxcomb said, he’d had a fail, 

And bruised his tibia sadly. 
| cook, when asked what made her mope 

So like a moulting pigeon, 
Said she’d a slight derangement in 

The epigastric region. 
Like greater folks, they’ve learned jokes : 
, My noe id ——— 

3 ever on iu le—they 

Call Sai volatiler 
And then, by rote, strange tongues they quote: 

My groom, when some neglect I 
Had tax’d him with, declared he’d got 

* Mens sibi conscia recti,’ 
The lady’s maid, the spendthrift jade! 

As gifts for the new year, 
Gave Thomas a Forget Me Not, 

And cook a Souvenir’” * 


“ Timing a Shipwreck” is a very good and 
new incident. The following is a very neat 


pun, a bit of a description. 
** Some miles below where London’s Tower 
Its smoky crest uprears, 
And where, a melancholy sight ! 
The ships are all in tiers.’ 


‘“ Love in a Box” is an amusing story; but 


we prefer the “* Modern Ulysses.” 

* No sooner was the hatchment mounted 
over the portico of Beechwood Hall, announcing 
that its late proprietor, Sir John Denyers, was 
dead,.and that his widow had succeeded to the 
splendid mansion and broad lands, than it was 
hailed, as the signal for attack, by all the un- 
married men within a circumference of twenty 
miles. They flocked to her by scores, arrayed 
in the mourning cloak of condolence, endea- 
vouring to smuggle in their love under the dis- 
guise of sympathy. Her lawyer, a hale bache- 
lor of sixty, requested she would do him the 
honour to consider him less in the light of a 
professional adviser than a friend zealous for 
her interests, and would fain have presented 
her with a title to his services in his shrivelled 
hand : but he had already given her a surfeit of 
parchment ; and the man of law discovered 
that, although his suit had frequently been 
successful in those courts where the presiding 
goddess is represented to be blind, it was quite 
another thing to plead his cause before a woman 
with her eyes open. In fact, ere she had worn 
the weeds of widowhood for six weeks, her 
paths were beset, and her dwelling besieged; 
and never, certainly, had woman a better chance 
of mending her luck, for there was not one of 
the whole five and forty lovers who was not 
willing to stake his life upon the sincerity and 
disinterestedness of his affection. She could 
not open a window in her house, but a myriad 
of billets-doux came showering into it like a 
snow-storm. She could not take a walk in her 
most private grounds, but a lover started from 
behind every bush, and flung himself upon his 
knees in the path before her. Others, again, 
affecting bucolics, would wander forth into the 
fields, crook in hand, and carve her name upon 
every tree, to the great endangerment of her 





timber. Every domestic in her household was 
bribed by one or other of her suitors, and 
was under the consequent necessity of changing 
her establishment twice a-year, from the lady’s 
maid to the stable-boy. While, however, there 
exists not a rebel in the citadel of the heart, 
the fortress will hold out long against external 
assaults; and the widow had got some antedi- 
luvian notions into her head about ‘ first love,’ 
‘respect for the memory of the dead,’ &c. 
which, although, no doubt, extremely silly, 
had the effect of disinclining her from a second 
speculation in the hazardous adventure of matri- 
mony. As the number of her suitors increased, 
their individual chances of success, of course, 
diminished, and their audacity being in the 
exact ratio of their despair, her own mansion 
was no sanctuary against the intrusion of her 
unbidden guests. The matchless impudence of 
one of her visitors deserves particular record. 
It happened that one day the widow went out, 
for several hours, to call on a friend at some 
distance, leaving only two male domestics, the 
butler and a footboy, in the house. Towards 
evening, a horseman rode up to the hall door, 
and applied himself with more than ordinary 
energy to the knocker. He was a tall, military- 
looking personage, with a cast of features which 
might have been termed handsome, but for a 
certain cynical expression, which much de- 
tracted from their pleasing effect. The stranger 
flung his rein to the boy, desiring him to take 
his horse to the stable and have it well fed and 
littered down for the night, and then stalked 
into the house, and, notwithstanding reiterated 
announcements from the servants in chorus of 
‘ Mistress is not at home, sir,’ stopped not until 
he reached the dining-parlour, when, turning 
to the butler, who had followed him, he said, 
© Here, let that valise be taken up into her 
ladyship’s chamber, and let a fire be lit there, 
for it’s rather cool.’ ‘ Very cool, indeed,’ said 
the domestic, applying the epithet to the speaker 
and not to the weather, and was meditating 
some impertinent observation, when the stran- 
ger, carelessly, as if it had been his handker- 
chief, drew a pistol from each pocket, and placed 
it on the table before him. The butler, who 
had a mortal dread of fire-arms, quitted the 
apartment in haste, as if to do the stranger’s 
bidding, but, in reality, to communicate to his 
fellow-domestics, the females, his suspicions of 
the character of the guest. Their conversation 
was, however, soon interrupted by the violent 
ringing of the bell; and it was some time before 
Geoffry could summon courage to answer it. 
* Your pleasure, sir ?’ said he, re-entering the 
dining-parlour. ‘ Some dinner !’ responded the 
other. The butler paused, but, at length, said, 
‘ Very sorry, sir, but we have not got any thing 
in the house.” * Then look in the poultry- 
yard,’ was the reply, ‘and let me have a broiled 
chicken in half an hour.’ The other stared, 
but the stranger’s eyes happening to fall upon 
the pistols, Geuffry seemed to understand the 
appeal, and, being anxious to go off first, hur- 
ried out to counsel the sacrifice of a chicken to 
their common safety. In the course of the half 
hour, the dish was smoking before the guest, 
who, having no notion of glasses being placed 
on table for the mere purpose of ornament, 
pronounced the monosyllable ‘ Wine.’ ‘ If 
you please, sir,’ said Geoffry, ‘ we can’t get at 
any, for mistress has got the key of the wine- 
cellar in her pocket.’ * Nonsense!’ exclaimed 
the other, ‘ who ever heard of a wine-cellar 
with only one key?— why, keys in a great 
man’s house are like pistols, there are always 
two of a pattern.’ The allusion had its effect ; 
Geoffry vanished in an instant, and shortly re- 
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appeared as Ganymede. In a few minutes 


she | afterwards, the noise of wheels announced the 


return of Lady Denyers, who, on being in. 
formed of the stranger’s arrival, like a woman 
of spirit, went straight into the dining-room to 
demand an explanation. On the next instant, 
the servants heard a loud scream from their 
mistress, and, concluding that she was mur. 
dered, they, very dutifully, ran out of the 
house, and set off, at full speed, each in a 
different direction, for the doctor. It seemed 
that no sooner had the lady cast her eyes upon 
her visiter, than she uttered a piercing shriek, 
and sank upon the carpet. Now, when a man 
faints away, the approved method of treatment 
is to kick and cuff him till he recover ; but with 
a woman the case is somewhat different. The 
stranger raised her in his arms, threw half a 
glass of water in her face, and poured the 
remainder down her throat, and, at last, suc. 
ceeded in restoring the patient. ‘ And is it 
really you, Sir John?’ exclaimed the lady, 
when she became somewhat tranquil. ‘ Ay, 
in very deed, Caroline,’ was the reply ; ‘ ghosts 
do not drink Madeira and devour chickens.’ 
‘ Then you were not killed and eaten by those 
frightful Ashantees ?’ © You greatly wrong that 
very respectable and much-slandered people,’ 
said Sir John; ‘ they have better tastes, and 
preferred my society to my flesh, insomuch 
that I had some difficulty in escaping from 
their hospitalities.’ ‘ I hope, my dear,’ said 
the lady, ‘ you were duly sensible of their 
attentions ??- * I was very nearly being in- 
sensible to them and every thing else, for the 
worthy gentleman who did me the honour to 
engross my society, seeing me determined on 
quitting him, followed me as far as he could, 
and then fired a parting salute from his musket, 
into which he had, inadvertently, put a bullet, 
and left me with half an ounce of lead in my 
shoulder.’ ‘ O dear !’ exclaimed the lady, ‘ how 
very horrid! and did you walk all the way in 
that state?? ‘ I did not walk two hundred 
yards, my love, for I fell into a bush, exhausted 
from loss of blood, when I was picked up by an 
Ashantee damsel of sixty, whose charms would 
have made your ladyship jealous, and who ex- 
tracted the ball, put a plaster of herbs to my 
wound, and smuggled me down to Cape Coast 
Castle, where I found the report of my death 
so well authenticated, that I was challenged by 
an Hibernian brother officer for presuming to 
doubt it.’ ‘ And were you so rash as to fight 
with him?’ ‘ No, for I had not time, being 
anxious to embark for England, to relieve your 
anxieties and to save my executors as much 
trouble as possible. But how is my nephew ? 
* O, in high health and spirits, and incon- 
ceivably vain of the title.” ‘ I am sorry for 
that, because I have not quite done with it.’ 
At this moment a noise was heard in the 
passage, ioned by the return of the domes- 
tics, bringing with them the posse comitatus 
and fourteen of the lady’s lovers, who, taking 
it for granted that the ferocious ruffian would 
have escaped before their arrival, valiantly 
rushed to her rescue. When, however, they 
heard the voice of the intruder in the parlour, 
it became a point of precedence among them 
which should enter first: at length, a clown, 
in the back-ground, pressing forward to get & 
glimpse of what was going on, inadvertently 
upplied the stimulus of a pitchfork to the rear 
of the man before him, who communicating the 
impetus to the next, it passed on to the van, 
and they all blundered into the room, where, to 
their utter astonishment, they beheld the living 
Sir John téte-d-t¢te with his lady. Doubtless, 
you will conclude the baronet enacted Ulysses 
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on the oceasion, and drove out his rivals a 

point of sword. Credit me, reader, he did no 
such thing: he was an old soldier, and a man 
of the world, and knew better than to make 
enemies of fourteen blockheads ; so he ordered 
up a dozen of claret, and they made a night 


It. 
owe will finish our extracts with a verse of 
very sweet poetry : 

« She moves in beauty through the rich parterre, 

As though the bright and breathing blossoms there 
Were emanations of her loveliness. 
Now, hke a queen, she graces yonder bower, 
Now, from its cool retreat, behold her glide, 
Put forth her hand-to raise some drooping flower, 
Seeming to plant a lily by its side. 
Her eye enced up, pm | ere he caught its beam, 
She vanish’d.” 

One word anent the engravings, said to be 
by the late Mr. Rowlandson, who, having been 
dead years before, must have painted in the 
spirit of prophecy, when he introduced into one 
of his sketches the figures of Tam-o’-Shanter 
and Souter Johnnie, considering they did not 
appear till after his death. His knowledge, 
too, of future fashions is of that foreseeing kind 
where ‘* coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore;” for the lady’s dress in ‘ the Siege” 
and here we have taken female advice—with 
its demi-gigot sleeves, its pélerineé, deep hem, 
and long waist, might very well have stept out 
of any Number of La Belle Assemblée this 
very season. We confess Rowlandson in the 
drawings, though somebody else of later life 
has added thereunto. But the book is a very 
entertaining book, and as such we recommend 
it to our readers. We will conclude in the 
words of its clever editor, who alludes to one 
very good and substantial merit, —a handsome 
and lasting morocco binding. 

“ The exterior of the volume is of a charac- 
ter combining permanency with elegance, and 
evinces a confidence in the generosity of the 
public, it being delivered bound into their 
hands.” 








The Juvenile Forget Me Not; a Christmas 
and New Year's Gift, or Birthday Present 
for 1831. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. Lon- 
don. Westley and Davis. 

Tuis is Mrs. Hall’s fourth volume; and we 

must say it well merits the favour shewn to its 

predecessors: this year it appears in a new 
dress—one made for use as well as show; it is 
embossed leather, and, besides being lasting, is 
far the prettiest we have seen. Blending in- 
struction and amusement, its contents are such 
as we should expect from the taste of its most 
judicious lady-editor. But before we proceed 
to give individual praise, we would submit to 
her future consideration, whether some of the 
poetry had not better have made room for one 
of her own delightful tales. We must here 
repeat, what we have elsewhere said—that we 
see no advantage to a child in this superabund- 
ance of mediocre verses; it deteriorates the 
youthful imagination, thus feeding it on the 
common-place. The volume opens with a con- 
versation, by Dr. Walsh; which gives the 
young reader a picturesque and accurate idea 
of a Brazilian Forest: we very much approve 
the plan of this dialogue. There is a most 
characteristic and amusing tale, by a Miss 

Leslie, of Philadelphia—a comic sketch of com- 

mon American life. Mrs. Hofland and Miss 

Isabel Hill have each contributed, to use a 

child’s phrase, two “ such nice stories.” We 

like, too, the “ Sunflower,” by Miss Dagley ; 
and, though last, not least, Mrs. Hall has one 
of her own natural and touching little narra- 

Uves, We quote, however, a charming and 

simple tale by L. E. L.,—a prose story, and 





for children, from her pen, being such a com- 
plete novelty. 


“ The Miniature. 


“¢ No; leave it open, Charles, to-night.’ 
‘But the damp air, dear mother!’ ‘ Only revives 
me.’ The youth left the lattice, and, for a 
moment, buried his face in his hands, behind 
the curtains of the bed. ‘ Charles, dear!’ said 
his mother, and again he resumed his station 
at her side. It was a small, low room, whose 
white-washed walls, and small grate—(there 
was a fire there, though it was July)—spoke 
the extreme of poverty; yet were there some 
slight marks of that refined taste which lingers 
after all that once cherished it is gone. On 
the little table, near the bed, stood a glass filled 
with flowers; and a box of mignonette in the 
window touched every breath of air that en- 
tered with sweetness. The dim light threw a 
shadow over the meanness of the place, and 
softness and quietness hallowed the agony of 
the hour; for Charles Seymour was looking, 
for the last time, on the face of the mother he 
had idolised—his young, his beautiful mother— 
whose small, exquisite features, and dark length 
of hair, might rather have suited a lovely sis- 
ter, dying beneath her first sorrow, than one 
to whom many a year of grief and care would 
have made the grave seem a hope and a home, 
but for those she left behind. By her side, in 
the bright, deep sleep of infancy, breathing 
and coloured like the rose, was a child of four 
years old. ‘ God help thee, my poor Lolotte !’ 
and the anxiety of a mother’s love overcame 
the quiet of that calm which almost ever pre- 
cedes the last struggle. ‘ Alas! Charles, a 
sorrowful and anxious heritage is yours!’ ‘A 
sacred one, mother!’ and, in his heart, he 
vowed to be father and mother to the orphan 
child; and thrice, tenderly, did the cold hand 
he held press his, as he kissed the little crea- 
ture so blest in its unconsciousness. Deeper 
and deeper fell the shadows, and deeper and 
deeper the silence, when the few clouds that 
had gathered gradually broke away, and the 
room was filled with the clear moonlight. Sud- 
denly there came the sound of martial music— 
the tramp of measured steps. Mrs. Seymour 
started, unaided, from her pillow. ‘ It is the 
march of your father’s regiment—they played 
it that last morning—for pity’s sake, don’t let 
them play it now!’ Her head fell on Charles’s 
shoulder ; a strange sound was heard, such as 
comes from human mouth but once—it was the 
death-rattle! and a corpse lay heavily on his 
bosom. ‘ Mistress has wanted nothing, I hope,’ 
said an old woman, opening the door gently: 
one look told her that mistress would never 
know earthly want again. Disuniter of all 
affection—awful seal to life’s nothingness— 
warning and witness of power and judgment— 
Death has always enow of terror and sorrow, 
even when there are many to comfort the 
mourner, when the path has been smoothed for 
the sufferer, and life offers all its best and 
brightest to soothe the survivor; even then, its 
tears are the bitterest the eye can ever shed, 
and its misery the deepest, heart can ever 
know. But what must it be, when poverty 
has denied solace even to the few wants of 
sickness ; and when the grave in closing, closes 
on the only being there was to love us in the 
cold wide world! Charles Seymour stood by, 
while the old woman laid out the body, and 
paused in her grief to admire so beautiful a 
corpse. He had to let his little sister sleep in 
his arms, for their mother was laid out on their 
only bed—he had to order the coffin, in which 
himself placed the body—their short and scant 
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meals were taken in the presence of the dead— 
he heard them drive the nails in the coffin—he 
stood alone by the grave, and wept his first 
tears when he reflected that he had not where- 
withal to pay for even a stone to mark the 
spot. He went home to meet a talkative bro. 
ker, who came to buy their two or three arti- 
cles of furniture ; and he leant by the window, 
in a room empty of every thing, but a little 
bed for his sister, who had crept to his side, 
with that expression of fear and wonder so 
painful to witness on the face of a child :—and 
Charles Seymour was but just sixteen. His 
father had fallen in the battle of the Pyrenees, 
and his mother was left with the bare pension 
of a captain’s widow, only one week before the 
banker where all their private fortune was de- ' 
posited had failed. A few months brought 
Mrs. Seymour to the brink of destitution and 
the grave; her pension died with her, and 
Charles was left, with the poor Lolotte, en- 
tirely dependant on the small salary he re- 
ceived, as clerk in Mr. Russell’s office; and 
even this poor situation had been procured for 
him by the chance interest he had inspired in 
the apothecary who had, from mere humanity, 
attended his mother. His future prospects de- 
stroyed—confined to his desk the whole day— 
debarred from intellectual acquirement—shut 
out from his former pursuits—with all the 
feelings of birth and station strong within him, 
young Seymour would have despaired, but for 
his sister ; for her sake he exerted himself, for 
her sake he hoped. They lived on in their 
little back room over the grocer’s shop, kept 
by the widow of a soldier in his father’s regi- 
ment: he knew he could confide in the old 
woman’s kindness to the child during his un- 
avoidable absence; and though it was a long 
walk, night and morning, to the city, he 
thought only how healthy the air of Hampstead 
was for Lolotte; however weary, he was still 
the companion of her evening walk, or else was 
up early to accompany her on the heath. In 
her he concentered all the pride of better days 
—she was always drest with scrupulous neat- 
ness—his leisure hours were devoted to giving 
her something of education—and every indul- 
gence did he deny himself in order to bring her 
home the pretty toy or book, to reconcile her 
to the solitude of their lonely chamber; and 
patiently did the little creature make her own 
pleasure or employment till his return, and 
then quite forget that she had sometimes looked 
from the window, and thought how merrily 
the children played in the street. Three years 
had thus passed away, and brought with them 
but added anxiety. Charles felt that over- 
exertion was undermining his health ; and Lo. 
lotte—the graceful, the fairy-like—how little 
would he be able to give her those accomplish- 
ments for which her delicate hand, her light 
step, and sweet voice, seemed made ; and worse, 
how little would they suit her future prospects, 
if he could. It was her seventh birthday, and 
he was bringing her a young rose-tree, as a 
present ; but he felt languid and desponding— 
even the slight tree seemed a weight almost too 
heavy to bear. As he went up stairs, he heard 
Lolotte talking so gaily—a listener is such a 
pleasure toachild! He entered, and saw her 
seated on the knee of an elderly man, in whose 
face something of sadness was mixed with the 
joyful and affectionate attention with which he 
was bending to his pretty companion. How a 
few words change the destiny of a life! A 
few, a very few, words told Charles Seymour 
that Mr. de Lisle, his mother’s brother, stood 
before him, just arrived from India—a few 


words gave him an almost father, a fortune, 
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and friends; for Mr. de Lisle had sought the 
orphans, to be the ‘children ‘of ‘his heart and 
his home. Another year had passed away. 
Charles our’s brow was darkened still 
with thought, but not anxiety; and his cheek, 
_ though pale, had no hue of sickness. He was 
seated in the little study peculiarly his own ; 
books, drawings, papers, were scattered round, 
and not a favourite author but found place on 
his shelves. To-day his solitude was often 
broken in upon—it was Lolotte’s birthday ; 
and a sunny face, and buoyant step, entered 
his room, to shew the many treasures heaped 
on that anniversary. There was a little female 
art in this: Lolotte, amid all her gay presents, 
felt half sorry, half-surprised, to find none from 
her brother. Had he forgotten !—to shew him 
her gifts might remind him of his own: still, 
Charles offered her no remembrance of the day. 
A children’s ball was too new and too gay, not 
to banish all thought but of itself; but when 
Lolotte went into her room for the night, and 
saw her table covered with presents, and still 
none from her brother, it was too much; and 
she sat down on her little stool, where, when 
Charles entered, he found her crying. ‘ My 
own sweet sister, you were not forgotten; but 
my birthday remembrance was too sad a one— 
I could not spoil your day of pleasure by a gift 
so sorrowful.’ He presented her with a little 
packet, and the cheek which he kissed as he 
said good night was wet with his tears. Lo- 
lotte opened the paper—it contained a minia- 
ture; and she knew that the beautiful face was 
that of her mother. It was not till the morn- 
ing that she saw the following lines were with 
It im 
« Your birthday, my sweet sister— 
What shall my offering be? 


Here’s the red grape from the vineyard, 
And roses from the tree. F 
But these are both too passing, 
Fruit and flowers soon decay, 
And the gift must be more lasting 
I offer thee to-day. 
’Tis a joyful day—thy birthday— 
A sunny morn in spring ; 7 
Yet thy sweet eyes will be sadden’d, 
By the mournful gift I bring. 
Alas! my orphan sister, 
You'll not recall the face, 
Whose meek and lovely likeness 
These treasured lines retrace. 
It is your mother’s picture; 
You are so like her now— 
With eyes of tearful dimness, 
And grave and earnest brow ! 
O! be like her, my own sister! 
But less in face than mind; 
I would you could remember 
One so tender and so kind. 
O! weep that angel mother! 
Such tears are not in vain; 
Yet, dry them in the hope, love, 
We all shall meet again. 
And keep this gentle monitor, 
And when you kneel in prayer, 
Deem an angel’s eye is on you— 
That your mother watches there. 
I'll believe that she rejoices 
O’er her darling child to-day :— 
God bless thee, dearest sister ! 
*Tis all that I can say.’” 


We now dismiss the volume, with the cordial 
praise it so amply deserves. 








Marshall's Chrisimas Box; a Juvenile Annual. 
W. Marshall. London, 1831. 


WE can readily believe that it is a most difficult 
thing to write for children, and that it requires 
a talent as peculiar and as much by itself as any 
in the first-rate branches of literature: we are 
wrong in saying first-rate, for if gifts be judged 
by their rarity or by their utility, few are more 
rare or more useful than those of writing for 
children. We must say there are some very 
charming little tales in the volume now before us: 


Mrs. Hofland has visited the Zoological Gardens 
in her own delightful manner ; and Miss Isabel 
Hill has written two tales which we like exceed- 
ingly, and only regret that we have not room 
to extract them as specimens of interesting 
stories, naturally, and therefore well, told. The 
‘ School-boys’ Journey,” and the ‘* Youthful 
Partners,” by Miss Jane Strickland, also meet 
our cordial approval. The poetry is infinitely 
below the prose: we see no reason, because 
the poems are particularly bad, they should 
be thought particularly fit for children: the 
foundations of good taste cannot be too soon 
laid. Look at the two or three sweet poems 
by Mr. Hollings, and those by: Mrs. Howitt ; 
they shew how imagination, feeling, and sim- 
plicity, may be blended. The poetical sketches 
of natural history are very happy in idea, and 
felicitous in expression. We quote ‘‘ the Wood- 
mouse,” by Mary Howitt. 
** D’ye know the little wood-mouse? 
hat pretty little thing, 
That sits among the forest leaves, 
Or by the forest spring ? 
Its fur is red, like the red chestnut, 
And it is small and slim ; 
It leads a life most innocent, 
Within the forest dim. 
‘Tis a timid, gentle creature, 
And seldom comes in sight; 
It has a long and wiry tail, 
And eyes both black and bright. 
It makes its bed of soft, dry moss, 
In a hole that’s deep and strong ; 
And there it sleeps, secure and warm, 
The dreary winter long. 
And though it keeps no calendar, 
It knows when flowers are springing ; 
And it waketh to its summer life, 
When the nightingale is singing. 
Upon the boughs the squirrel plays, 
he wood-mouse plays below ; 
And plenty of food he finds for himseif, 
Where the beech and chestnut grow. 
He sits in the hedge-sparrow’s nest, 
When its summer brood is fled ; 
And picks the berries from the bough 
Of the hawthorn overhead. 
And I saw a little wood-mouse once, 
Like Oberon, in his hall; : 
With the green, green moss beneath his feet 
Sit under a mushroom tall. 
I saw him sit, and his dinner eat, 
All under the forest tree,— 
His dinner of chestnut ripe and red; 
And he ate it heartily. 
I wish = could have seen him there ; 
It did my spirit good, 
To see the small thing God had made 
Thus eating in the wood. 
I saw that God regardeth them, 
Those creatures weak and small: 
Their table in the wild is spread 
By Him who cares for all.” 

We have so much poetry this week, or we 
would extract Mr. Hollings’s ‘* Cottagers :” it 
is one of the ornaments of this very pretty little 
volume. 
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The Noble Game of Billiards, wherein are ex- 
hibited extraordinary and surprising Strokes, 
which have excited the admiration of the Sove- 
reigns of Europe. By Monsieur Mingaud, 
&c. &c. Translated and published by John 
Thurston, Catherine Street, Strand. Lon. 
don, 1830. 
WHo so competent to translate Captain Min- 
gaud as Mr. Thurston, whose own excellently 
constructed tables afford facility and certainty 
for the execution of the finest strokes? The 
work itself is eminently entitled to the atten- 
tion of billiard players—-we would say of 
mathematicians too, since many of the eccen- 
tric motions which it exhibits in the manage- 
ment of the balls are enough to puzzle not only 
the masters of Euclid’s Elements, but the whole 
Royal Society of London. We would advise 
that learned body, when not better employed 





(and sometimes, when disputes run high, they 








are not nearly so well), to step over from 
Somerset’ House to Catherine Street, a short 
way, and see a few of these cannons executed. 
“ The first billiard-table known in’ France 
was of a trian form. It was introduced 
at the Chateau de Blois, during the residence 
of Henry III. It was called ‘ the Noble Game 
of Billiards,’ probably from the prince being 
the first who practised it as a regular diver. 
sion.” That agreeable diversion, combining 
relaxation and exercise, is now pursued upon 
an oblong square, though we observe round 
tables in the manufactory, but have never seen 
them used. Upon the game, as previously 
played, Captain Mingaud has made some ex. 
traordinary improvements, insomuch that we 
considered them impossible, and deferred no. 
ticing his book till inquiry satisfied us of their 
reality. His discoveries are, indeed, very 
striking, and in whatever cue the spectator 
may be, must strike him with a-mace. 
But though we, of course, speak playfully of 
a production of this kind, which, being eluci- 
dated by about forty plates, it is impossible for 
us to describe so as to be understood ; we are 
bound seriously to say that it is an exhibition 
of science altogether wonderful. In practice, 
we are inclined to think most of the apparently 
impossible hazards may be made even by’ players 
of no great pretensions ; and we are sure, that 
by trying them they will become better adepts 
in the game. Much, it is well known, depends 
on the point where you hit your own ball, and 
the manner in which you cause it to infringe 
upon the ball or balls’ against which it is im- 
pelled. The lessons upon these achievements 
are not only useful, but very curious and inte- 
resting, and the results produced such as cannot 
believed without actual proof. Taking 
White’s Practical Treatise * as a foundation, 
and this volume as a supplement demonstrat- 
ing new principles, and shewing performances 
hitherto deemed contrary to all the rules of 
motion in bodies, every billiard player may be 
completely satisfied. 








A Dictionary of the Architecture and Arche- 
ology of the Middle Ages, including the 
Words used by Modern Authors in treating 
of Architectural and other Antiquities, Sc. 
&c. ; also, Biographical Notices of Ancient 
Architects. lustrated by numerous En- 
gravings, by J. Le Keux, of all the Members 
and Varieties of Christian Architecture. By 
John Britton, F.S.A. Part I. London, 
1830. Longman and Co. 


Mr. Britton, whose activity and zeal have 
done so much for our national, and especially 
our architectural antiquities and arts, speaks 
of this, upon which he has been many years 
employed, as his last work. We trust he will 
live to undertake and finish.many others. The 
Part before us consists of four sheets 8vo, and 
reaches alphabetically to the word Arch ; yet 
the whole is announced to be in four Parts, 
which perplexes us for the fare of all the re- 
maining letters of the A, B, C: but Mr. 
Britton is as faithful an executor as he is an 
able projector ; and we presume he can put the 
whole criss-cross row into the remaining three 
portions. The Dictionary, as far as it goes, 18 
very satisfactory. Some difficulty occurs with 
regard to the epithet “ Christian,” which Mr. 
Britton has created and justified in preceding 
works, but which not being previously known, 


or yet generally adopted, is more vague than 





* There has also lately been published, by Effingham 
Wilson, a little Guide and Companion to the Billiard Table, 
&c. &c., by an Amateur, which, though small, is 





clever and useful. 
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definition requires. The plates, of whieh there 

are twelve in this single Part, are very neatly 

and clearly engraved. 

—— 

The Correspondence and Diary of Dr. Doddridge. 
Vol. IV. 8vo. pp. 576. Colburn and 
Bentley. 

THERE is much interesting matter in this new 

volume of Doddridge’s remains; but we have 

so many more temporary matters on hand, that 

we can only mention its appearance. 








Memoirs of Lord Burghley. 
Vol. Il. 4to. pp. 632. 
Bentley. 

A sIMILAR notice must suffice for this con- 

tinuation of Dr. Nares’ Memoirs of Burghley: 

it is too important to English history to be 
hastily analysed; and we must (this week) 
allow our pilots to precede the balloons. 


By Dr. Nares. 
Colburn and 





Events in Paris as they occurred from the 26th, 
27th, 2th, and 29th of July, 1830. pp. 84. 
J. Ridgway. 

WE are sure Mr. Ridgway has nothing to do 

with this pamphlet except giving his name as 

publisher. It is a poor catchpenny, without a 

jot of information (true and false) which has 

not been repeated by the newspapers a hundred 
times. We want new lights—for we are yet 
profoundly ignorant of the mainsprings and 
most important circumstances in the late Revo- 
lution—and not a repetition of mere trite and 
frivolous nothings. But we could not look for 
grave or authentic information to a work, to 
which is prefixed a caricature of the late king 
of France, as a Jesuit, with the jocular inscrip- 
tion of “ Charles, par la grace de Dieu ex-Roi 
de France.”” This is worth the price of the 
pamphlet to many a reader and admirer of the 
grotesque. 








Family Library. Dramatic Series, No. II. 
Works of Massinger, Vol. II. 12mo. pp. 
384. London, 1830. J. Murray. 

Our commendation of the first volume of this 

Dramatic Series renders any general remarks 

on the second unnecessary. It contains four 

of Massinger’s plays, with selections from the 

Roman Actor, and is well worthy of its prede- 

cessor. 








Tales of the Cyclades, and other Poems. By 
H. J. Bradfield, author of the “ Athenaid,” 
&c. pp. 184. London, Kidd. 

Mr. Braprrewp has wandered over Greece ; 
and with a young spirit deeply imbued with 
the traditions and present circumstances of that 
country, he has again endeavoured to pour out 
his impressions in song. Compositions so re- 
commended would disarm critical exactness ; 
and we can safely say that they do not dis- 
credit their author, but, on the contrary, link 
him both with Greece and poetry in a genial 
manner. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE LATE LUNAR ECLIPSE. 
To the Editor, §c. 
S1r,— Whilst reading the description given by 
your correspondent P, in the last No. of the 
Literary Gazette (October 9), it appeared to 
me, that it offers but an imperfect cause for the 
effects related of the different depths of shade 
observable on the moon during its progress across 
a — of the earth; and that which is 
signed, rests only on a supposition not ve’ 

Philosophical. I selis the liberty of offering 


jecture for its basis, but which seems to me 
supported by analogy. 
I happened to be in a part of the country | 
where the state of the atmosphere was favour- | 
able for observing the eclipse through almost | 
the whole of its course, and I particularly no- 
ticed the changes of illumination on the surface 
of the moon, agreeing almost entirely with the 
description given by your correspondent, viz. 
when the moon, on entering the shadow of 
the earth, became nearly totally eclipsed, four 
things were noticeable on its surface ; the small 
remaining quantity of bright light on its western 
edge, the penumbra, and a shade, which was 
as dark as that at any time produced, extend- 
ing towards the eastern edge of the moon, but 
there met by a dull faint light; this light ex- 
tended around all that portion of the edge of the 
moon which was eclipsed, being then broadest on 
the upper and lower limbs. Such was the first 
character of illumination. When the moon was 
arrived at the centre of the earth’s shadow, the | 
darkest mass of shade was in its centre, extend- 
ing over at least three-fourths of its surface, and | 
all around the edge was the same dull reflection 
of light, nearly equal in width in every part. 
3dly, As the moon began to emerge from the 
shadow of the earth, the effect of the illumina- 
tion on its surface was precisely the reverse, in 
position of light or dark, to that I have de- 
scribed as existing at the commencement of 
the eclipse, agreeing with it only in one point, 
viz. that in both edges the darkest part of 
the shadow on the moon, was situated from 
the centre nearly to that side which was towards 
the earth’s shadow, being, as your correspondent | 
also observes, in the first case, on the eastern 
side, and in the latter on the western; and in 
both met near the edge by a dull degree of 
light. It must also be observed, that the extent 
of the light upon the upper and lower limbs or 
edges of the moon varied little or none through- 
out the eclipse. The intermediate effects of 
illumination on the surface of the moon, as it 
passed through the eclipse, had close relation to 
the changes I have mentioned. 

These observations presented to my mind 
two things: First, a proof, in addition to those 
already generally conceived, that the moon is a 
spherical body. Secondly, That it is surrounded 
by some medium, call it atmosphere or no, as 
you please, which is capable of reflecting and 
refracting light received from the sun. 


figure exhibited by the moon, resulting from 
its illumination ; and particularly at the middle 
of the eclipse, when in the centre of the earth’s 
shadow. It then presented precisely the same 
appearance as does a white ball, when placed in 
our atmosphere, in the shadow of some solid 
body. But this, in some measure, depends for 
full proof upon the truth of my second con- 
clusion, viz. that the light constantly exhibited 
upon the extreme edge of the moon proceeded 
from some medium surrounding the moon, ana- 
logous to our atmosphere, capable of acting as 
that does upon our earth with regard to light, 
and so producing all the variations of illumina- 
tion upon the moon’s surface during the eclipse. 

Now this, I think, is rendered evident by the 
change which took place in the position of the 


| dark shade at the commencement and the end 


of the eclipse, when considered ‘together with 
the vaviations of the dull light upon the edge 
of the moon during the different stages of its 
progress across the shadow of the earth. 

It will be readily granted, that the light on 
the edge of the moon could proceed only from 
reflection or refraction from some quarter ; and 
it will scarcely be imagined that the atmo- 
sphere of the earth extends to the moon’s orbit. 
On that portion of the moon directed towards 
the earth, and perpendicular to the line of its 
shadow, it is very clear that no reflection could 
reach, or only as much as may be supposed to 
exist in open space, preventing total darkness ; 
consequently, there was always found the deep- 
est degree of shade, extending more or less 
towards the edge of the moon, according to the 
distance of that body from the centre and the 
opposite edge of the earth’s shadow ; as is evi- 
dent by the statement of its effect when in its 
first and last position. In other words, accord- 
ing to the extent of the shadow cast by the 
earth upon the medium, whatever that may be, 
surrounding the moon ; the dull light upon the 
edge of the moon, increasing as that extent of 
shade became less. Hence I infer, that the 
light proceeded from that medium; and the 
more so, because, as has been related, that light, 
as seen upon the upper and lower edges of the 
moon, remained nearly unchanged during the 
whole of the eclipse ; agreeing with the small 
variation of distance which could take place in 
those parts, from the boundary of the earth’s 
shadow. 

The following diagrams will serve to make 





The first is evident, I conceive, from the 





these points more clear. 





A. The shadow of the earth. B. The moon at the beginning and at the end of the eclipse. 


I conceive, therefore, that the difference of|and more would probably neither suit you nor 


intensity of shade upon the surface of the| me; me more particularly, who am no astrono- 
moon, at the differing periods of her progress| mer, but only one who has endeavoured to 
through the eclipse, did not arise, as your cor-| employ a little common sense, in illustration of 
respondent conjectures, from any third degree| that which he well knows is a very abstruse 
of intensity in the shadow of the earth, for) subject. F. 

which there does not appear tobe any natural) 
cause; but rather from the natural progression 





OCCULTATION OF VENUS. 


of light upon a body placed in different situa- 
tions with regard to the source of that light. 
This point would perhaps be capable of fur- 


YestERDAY morning (Friday) the moon 
escaped from a low stratum of mist at 4" 53™, 
Venus was then invisible, and the immersion 


ther illustration ; but I hope what I have said| must have occurred in or near the horizon. At 





another,—one, however, which also has con- 


will be sufficient to make my suggestion clear ;|5" 30™ the planet emerged from behind the 
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moon’s dark limb. (See Celestial Phenomena 
for October. 
The golden light of the extremely narrow 


likely to be done, and will, we have reason to 
believe, be suggested by the royal President, is 
to remodel the Society into distinct committees, 


crescent of the moon, and the brilliant white-|as in the French Institute, to which the dif- 
ness of Venus, formed a beautiful contrast. | ferent matters brought forward will be sub- 


The sky was unusually clear and serene, and 
the lumiére cendrée of the moon’s unenlight- 
ened disk distinctly visible. 

To see starting forth with sudden splendour 
the bright morning star (Phosphorus) from 
behind the moon’s dark limb, must have been 
equally pleasing and astonishing to the un- 
eonscious night traveller, who had been hailing 
the moon’s delicate crescent as the precursor of 


the rising day. 
; J.T. B. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
. (Important Alterations, §c.) 
Tue Fellows are still looking forward to the 
anniversary of St. Andrew’s day with some 
degree of interest, though the affairs which 
have lately militated against the tranquillity of 
the Society may now be considered to be in a 
train of satisfactory adjustment. In a recent 
Literary Gazette we mentioned certain commu- 
nications which had taken place between the 
respected President and his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, and also between the 
former and the Council. The correspondence 
thus referred to, seemed to imply contradictory 
proceedings, and to leave it doubtful whether 
his Royal Highness or Mr. Gilbert would be 
elected President for the ensuing year. Since 
that period, however, we learn, Mr. Gilbert 
addressed another circular to the members of 
the Council, stating, that since he contradicted 
certain vague allusions to his retirement, he 
had received official information that his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex was disposed to 
become the future President of the Society. 
Mr. Gilbert further states, that in consequence 
of this intimation, it is his intention to with- 
draw ; and, as far as he is concerned, to promote 
the Royal Duke’s unanimous election. It is 
understood that, under a prince of the blood 
royal and so near the throne, there will not 
only be no impropriety, but a positive ad- 
vantage, in the President’s resuming his station 
as Vice-President and Treasurer, and thus 
continuing to give the Institution the valuable 
support to be derived from his high scientific 
endowments, influence, and services. The Fel- 
lows, generally, as far as we have met with 
those to whom this prospective course was 
known, express themselves much pleased with 
it; though in so numerous a body, with its divi- 
sion of astronomers and mathematicians, there 
may probably be a small minority of dissen- 
tients; but we think the proposed measures 
must be very acceptable to a vast majority, as 
they bid fair to be beneficial to the Society and 
to the state of science in the country. It is 
probable that, at the same time, some modifi- 
cations of the charter will be introduced ; by 





framing new by-laws with respect to the se-| 


lection of papers to be read, the publication of 
transactions, the ballot and qualities of mem- 
bers proposed for elections, and other points of 

$3 consequence, where inconveniences are 
believed to exist. Some project is spoken of 
for dividing the Society into two classes; the 
one to consist of men of distinguished scientific 
pursuits and attainments; and the other of 
individuals of rank and station, of taste and 
literature, but not engaged in the actual in- 
vestigation of objects for which this royal in- 
corporation was founded. But this, we pre- 
sume, is but private speculation, What is more 





mitted for consideration and sanction. By 
this means the time and abilities of the general 
body will not in the first instance be wasted on 
crude or unimportant subjects ; and the reports 
of competent judges will guide it either in 
adopting the discussions, or prosecuting the 
schemes, which ingenuity may offer, or reject- 
ing them as unessential or unfounded. This, 
we think, will be a marked improvement on 
the constitution, practice, and national utility, 
of the Society. What other alterations his 
Royal Highness may wish to make for the 
better regulation of the Society, the establish- 
ment of harmony among its members, and the 
universal interests of science, the progress of 
time will unfold: several points which promise 
to bring forth good fruits are already obvious. 
The King’s personal and immediate patronage 
is one of these. Another is the position and 
accomplishments of his Royal Highness him- 
self,—so favourable to the dignified intercourse 
which the head of such an institution ought 
to maintain both at home and abroad. We 
understand that his Royal Highness has de- 
clared his intention of receiving the Fellows of 
the Society, and celebrated foreigners, who visit 
this country, at his palace at Kensington, at 
frequent and fixed times, both in the morning 
and evening, so as to suit the conveniency of 
all. This alone would be a prodigious benefit ; 
but when we add to the scale, the personal 
appearance, the manners, the affability, and 
the intelligence of the royal Duke, we are dis- 
posed to value it yet more highly. His Royal 
Highness speaks three or four foreign lan- 
guages fluently—French, Italian, and German ; 
he is well read in ancient and classic litera- 
ture; he delivers his opinions either in ad- 
dressing the public or in private conversation, 
with great fluency and effect; and it will be 
allowed that he possesses, in an ample degree, 
the requisites for attaching to himself the re- 
spect and regard of those whom he honours by 
his condescension or more intimate association. 
These are all considerations to render the anti- 
cipated proceedings most agreeable to the Royal 
Society ; and as our statement, besides con- 
veying the information to our readers, is meant 
to congratulate them on the termination of an 
unpleasant business, and not to eulogise or 
flatter their princely President in futuro, we 
shall now only add the word Vale. 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Illustrations to the Keepsake, for 1831. 


WE have a crow to pluck with the proprietor 
of the Keepsake. He has deceived us. We 
thought, and we maintain that at the time we 
were justified in thinking, that he could not 
surpass what he had already done: but he 
compels us to acknowledge that we consider the 
set of plates before us as the finest he has sub- 
mitted to the public. Not that it is possible 
to excel some of our old favourites; but it 
strikes us that this collection is more equal in 
its merits. There is not an indifferent work 
in it. Generally speaking, the plates are also 
larger ; which, of course, adds to their conse- 
quence and value. 

Haidee. Painted by C. L. Eastlake, R.A., 
engraved by C. Heath. The design is full of 
simplicity, beauty, and taste ;— 

** A lovely female face of seventeen ;” 





and the engraving is exquisite. The want of 
colour is scarcely felt. Nothing can exceed the 
pearliness of the demi-tints of the flesh. The 
Gondola. Painted by T. P. Stephanoff, en. 
graved by C. Heath. As respects both the 
figures and the landscape, one of Mr. Ste- 
phanoff’s finest compositions ; engraved with 
tortoise-shell mellowness and richness.—Seq. 
Shore, Cornwall. Painted by R. P. Boning. 
ton, engraved by W. Miller. The splendour 
of this effect is equalled by its truth.—The 
Secret. Painted by R. Smirke, R.A., en- 
graved by J. Mitchell. Bewitching. We do 
not know whether to admire more the ele. 
gance of the painter, or the wonderful skill of 
the engraver. What the story may be, we 
can only conjecture. Were we not quite sure 
of the discretion of the editor, we should trem. 
ble for him.— Adelaide. Painted by A. Chalon, 
R.A.; engraved by C. Heath. A happy re. 
presentation of one of the most engaging of 
human beings,—a lively girl of seven or eight 
years of age. The technical execution of the 
plate is beyond all praise.—The Swiss Feasant. 
Painted by H. Howard, R.A. ; engraved by 
C. Heath. Female grace and infantile beauty, 
to say nothing of subordinate considerations, 
render this a most interesting production.— 
Mima. Painted by J. Cristall; engraved by 
C. Heath. We take the opportunity which 
the notice of this print affords us, to express 
our sincere regret at hearing that Mr. Cristall 
is in a very declining state of health. The 
arts can ill spare such a man. The present, 
although a simple subject, is a most pleasing 
specimen of his feeling and his powers.— 
Chacun & son goit. Painted by J. Stephanoff; 
engraved by F. Bacon. It would be very sur- 
prising if the gouty old lover were to the taste 
of the lovely creature whose hand he is about 
rapturously to kiss. It is a spirited design, 
admirably engraved. — Nantes. Painted by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; engraved by J. T. 
Willmore. Saumur. Painted by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. ; engraved by R. Wallis. Two 
beautifully engraved specimens of an artist, 
who, whatever may be his occasional evtrava- 
ganza, must be allowed to be a man of the 
highest genius.—The Lady, the Knight, and 
the Monk. Painted by F. P. Stephanoff; en- 
graved by U. Heath. Not being in the editor's 
confidence, of course we have not the most 
remote idea of the story to which this plate 
refers. As we are great lovers of matrimony, 
however, we hope that the monk is there for 
the purpose of marrying the knight to the 
lady, and thereby preventing the scandal that 
might ensue from a midnight visit.—The Use 
of Tears. Painted by T. P. Bonington; en- 
graved by C. Rolls. Now we beg to ask any 
of our merry readers, if that title is not a poser ? 
The use of tears! For ourselves, we are al- 
ways disposed to sing, 

“* For what’s the use of sighing, when time is on 

wing ?” 


We dare say, however, that when we read the 
volume, we shall find an answer to our doubts 
as satisfactory as this exceeedingly beautiful 
plate is to our sense of excellence in art.— 
Juliet. Painted by Miss L. Sharpe; engraved 
by J. Edwards. In our notice of the Exhibi- 
tion of the Society of Painters in Water- 
colours, we bestowed upon this drawing the 
praise which it deserved. Mr. Edwards has, 
generally speaking, engraved it with equal 
vigour and delicacy. But we are delighted to 
find, at last, something to censure, although 
but a trifle: 


** It is the very error of the moon ; m= 
She comes more neax the earth than she is wont 
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and fairly enters the lady’s apartment.— Nestor 
and Tydides. Painted by R. Westall, R.A. ; 
engraved by J, Brandard. 

a ‘; i ightning flew— 

Pane uikd before him famnes with sulphur blue.” 
We fancy that this is an early picture of Mr. 
Westall’s. It is quite Martinish. — Milan 
Cathedral. Painted by S. Prout; engraved 
by W. Wallis. A portion of the interior of 
that elegant edifice. — The Orphan Boy. 
Painted by J. Cristall; engraved by C. Heath. 
A design of greater simplicity, beauty, and 
character, and an engraving of more fascinat- 
ing execution, we have never met with.—We 
must not omit to mention the Vignette Title- 
page, drawn by H. Corbould, after J. Flaxman, 
R.A., engraved by — Thompson, which is full 
of grace and gem-like effect; and the Present- 
ation Plate, drawn by H. Corbould, engraved 
by C. Heath; than which it is impossible to 
conceive any thing more delicate and tasteful. 
Illustrations of the Literary Souvenir, for 1831. 
Ma. ALaric WatTs has evidently not relaxed 
this year in the vigour of his usual exertions 
to embellish his annual volume. The result is 
a very fine collection of plates, most of them 
of high excellence. 

Lady Georgiana Agar Ellis. Painted by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A.; engraved by 
J.H. Watt. Itis a just compliment to the ge- 
nius of the late lamented President, to place this, 
which we have always considered one of his 
most elegant and animated portrait-composi- 
tions, at the head of the list. Mr. Watt has 
done himself infinite credit by the talent and 
taste which he has shewn, both in the general 
effect of his plate, and in those much more 
arduous tasks, the discrimination of tone in 
the various parts, and the perfect preserving of 
the expression. Nothing can be more charm- 
ing. It is stated by the proprietors of the 
Souvenir, that the engraving of this plate 
alone has cost them one hundred and fifty gui- 
neas!—T'rojan Fugitives. Painted by George 
Jones, R.A.; engraved by J. C. Edwards. 
Finely and classically conceived, and executed 
with great depth and mellowness. — The 
Maiden Astrologer. Painted by W. Boxall; 
engraved by E. Finden. There is a slight 
degree of stiffness in the fair star-gazer’s posi- 
tion; but the general effect. of the plate is 
go0d.— Robert Burns and his Highland Mary. 
Painted by R. Edmonstone; engraved by J. 
Mitchell. “The picture itself has already re- 
ceived our approbation. Mr. Edmonstone has 
well expressed the sentiment in Burns’s verse : 

“* How sweet! ’ i 
How rich epee te Cae a) 
As underneath their fragrant shade, 
I clasped her to my bosom ! 
The golden hours, on angel wings, 
Flew o’er me and my dearie; 
For dear to me, as li ht and life, 
Was my sweet Highland Mary.” 
It has been sweetly engraved by Mr. Mitchell. 
—The Sea-side Toilet. Painted by J. Holmes; 
engraved by E. J. Portbury. Coral, shells, and 
sea-weed, here supply the place of combs, fea- 
thers, and diamonds; and a faithful terrier 
that of a flattering beau. We almost fanc 
we hear Tray lisping out, ‘ Upon my soul, 
you are a little angel!”—The Lady and the 
Wasp. Painted by A. E. Chalon, R.A.; en- 
graved by W. Greatbatch. So much voluptuous 
uty Is enough to attract any wasp of taste. 
he attack is a desperate one. The lady’s 
maid, however, (if we do not degrade her by 
giving her such a title,) seems. to be a woman 
the eetmination ; and we have no fears for 
result, The plate is richly and forcibly 





executed.— The Narrative. Painted by T. 
Stothard, R.A.; engraved by W. Greatbatch. 
A graceful and delicious little composition, 
from Boccaccio, by our English Watteau.— 
The Reading Magdalen. Painted by Correg- 
gio. Engraved by W. H. Watt. Although 
we do not think it judicious to introduce the 
work of an old master, and especially a work 
so well known as this, among the novel pro- 
ductions of modern artists, we are delighted 
with the manner in which Mr. Watt has ac- 
quitted himself. The plate has, we believe, 
been engraved from a very fine copy by H. 
Thomson, R.A.—The Canzonet. Painted by 
H. Howard, R.A.; engraved by C. Rolls. 
A well-constructed composition.—The Secret. 
Painted by J. P. Davis ; engraved by F. Bacon. 
Perhaps our general dislike of secrets renders 
us less favourably disposed towards this per- 
formance than we might otherwise be.—The 
Packet-Boat entering the Harbour of Ghent. 
Painted by F. Nash; engraved by E. Goodall. 
One of the finest plates of the series. It is a 
perfect gem. The flatness and transparency of 
the water, and the aerial perspective, are espe- 
cially admirable.—The Destruction of Babel. 
Painted by H. C. Slous; engraved by T. Jea- 
vons. To represent the confounding of tongues 
is beyond the pencil’s power; but the fall of 
the presumptuous tower, and the scattering of 
the people over the face of the earth, are 
within its legitimate province. The elemental 
and other horrors of this awful scene are here 
unfolded as fully as the smallness of the space 
would admit. 


Illustrations of the Gem, for 1831. 


Great variety and beauty characterise the 
embellishments of the Gem. 

Victoria Colonna. Painted by A. Colin; en- 
graved by W. Greatbach. An exceedingly 
picturesque design, forcibly and beautifully 
engraved.__Cupid and Nymph. Painted by 
W. Hilton, R.A. ; engraved by F. Engleheart. 
When the original was exhibited at Somerset 
House, we expressed our admiration of it. Mr. 
Engleheart has done it great justice.—Portrait 
of a Boy. Painted by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. ; 
engraved by J. Thomson. Every thing that 
proceeded from the pencil of the highly-gifted 
artist whom we have lost, bore the stamp of 
taste and feeling.—Zvening. Painted by J. 
Creswick ; engraved by S. Lacey. Not —_ 
evening, but a very fine evening; and a ric 
Claude-iikelandscape.—HTopeand Love. Paint- 
ed by H. Howard, R.A. ; engraved by J. Good- 
year. Composed with Mr. Howard’s usual taste, 
and engraved with Mr. Goodyear’s usual skill. 
— Bothwell Brigg. Painted by A. Cooper, R.A. ; 
engraved by H.’Rolls. A deadly encounter. 
The brave but unfortunate Covenanters are in 
a sad plight. Mr. Cooper’s powers in subjects 
of this description are well known, and he has 
been ably seconded by Mr. Rolls. — Young 
Crab-Catchers. Painted by W. Collins, R.A.; 
engraved by J. Phelps. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a greater contrast than the present plate 
presents to the last; that all turbulence, this 
all tranquillity. The infant fisherman, how- 
ever, seems a little apprehensive that, to use an 
old pun, he may come off with éclat.—The 
Standard-Bearer. Painted by A. Cooper, R.A.; 
engraved by J. Webb. Although thrown from 
his dying animal, and extended on the ground, 
there is nevertheless an expression in the war- 
rior’s countenance which is dangerous, and 
which would induce any person of common 
prudence to take care not to approach him too 
nearly.— The Attack of the Blood-hound. Paint- 
ed by A. Cooper, R.A. ; engraved by C. Rolls, 


CR ee ne aR 
A situation of such horror, that itis painful to 


dwell upon it.—Mars disarmed. Painted by 
H. Howard, R.A.; engraved by A. W. War- 
ren. Cupid is quite right. What can Mars 
want with a sword in his present agreeable cir- 
cumstances ? A rich and classical production. 
La Tour de Marché. Drawn by Bonington ; 
engraved by W. J. Cooke. Picturesque; and 
full of the charm which poor Bonington im- 
parted to all his productions, however slight. 
Lady Russell writing to her Husband. Painted 
by J. Squires; engraved by Sangster.—The 
effect of light near the door is exceedingly well 
managed. 


Illustrations of the Christmas Box, for 1831. 


THESE are eight in number; and, if they do 
not claim to rank highly as works of art, the 
subjects are nevertheless pleasing, and the plates 
are neatly executed, and well calculated to gra- 
tify youthful connoisseurs. Our favourites ares 
“The Lesson,” ‘ The Zoological Gardens,” 
“¢ The Cottager,” ‘* The Young Shipwrights,” 
“The Cottage Girl returning home,” and 
*¢ The Brigand.” 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
NAPLES: THE DEY OF ALGIERS.* 


** Vede Napoli é poi mori.”—Neapolitan Proverb, much 
quoted by Cockney travellers. 


‘* He was a Turk, the colour of mahogany.”—Byron. 
Tue burst upon Naples from the mountain 
side, as you approach that beautiful city from 
Rome, is one of the loveliest sights in the 
whole world; and the only thing that can be 
compared with it (not as to similarity, but in 
the exquisite emotions which it awakens), is 
the first view of the sunny Alps, the laughing 
valley and silver Lake Leman, as you issue 
from the defiles of Jura, and gaze from the 
heights on the glorious prospect beneath you. 

** I stood entranced and mute, as th 
Of Israel think the assembled world 
Will stand upon that awful day 
When the ark’s light aloft unfurled 
Among the opening clouds s| shine, 
Divinity’s own radiant sign ! 
Nor ever, were I destined yet 
To live my life twice o’er again, 
Can | the deep-felt awe forget— 
The ecstasy that thrilled me then !”—Moore, 
This magnificent view is gained by taking the 
strada nuova (the work of Murat), which turns 
off to the left at a little temple about two miles 
from Naples ;—a fact worth knowing, as the 
postilions prefer the old road, which is some- 
thing shorter; but as it enters the city at 
once, you lose what, in my opinion, is worth 
every thing else—the first impression of this 
superb coup-d’eil. 

We got out of the carriage to contemplate 
the lovely prospect at our leisure. On the right 
lay the white houses of the city, tier upon tier, 
climbing the hill-side, intersected by terraces, 
and gardens, and forts, and crowned with the 
lordly and commanding St. Elmo. Before us 
spread out the blue, unruffled surface of the 
unequalled bay, in the midst of which lay the 
fair, mountained isle of Capri. The whole 
sweep of this delightful expanse was cinctured 
with villas, gleaming on the edge of its blue 
waters, and seeming to carry on bright Naples 
in unbroken continuity to sweet Sorrento, lying 
like a white speck at the foot of the azure- 
tinted mountains. Nearer to us, and frowning 
like a spirit of evil, brooded Vesuvius—a huge 
voleano—brown, shelving, and conical; and 
immediately beneath us, smiling in softest con- 
trast, were gardens and vineyards of the live- 








* For this interesting communication we are indebted 
to the friend, from Italy, who furnished us with the paper 
on the Sordi-mufti, in our last No. 
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liest verdure. It was, in sooth, a scene to gaze 
on for hours, with unwearied, unsated gratifi- 
cation. 

But Naples has a thousand charms besides. 
The city, on a nearer approach, does not dis- 
appoint expectation. It is a place of fun and 
festivity. Such dark-eyed women—such brown- 
legged men —loveliness and lazzaroni. The 
Strada di Toledo is my hemisphere, whether 
by night or day. There is the true locale for 
variety of costume and diversity of character— 
there you may read the book of life in all its 
pages and chapters—there you behold Naples 
proper. It is almost impossible to describe in 
& breath this miscellaneous and multitudinous 
medley—all that I can do is to single out a 
few bits which struck me most. I shall com- 
mence with a night scene. 

The whole street (the Toledo) twinkled 
with many lights, and was thronged with car- 
riages and foot-passengers of every description, 
resounding with the hum of artisans, and the 
cries of venders of fruit and vegetables—the 
cafés, glittering with pewter plates, were 
thronged with visitors—the bureaux of the 
lottery banks, so frequent here, were crowded 
with applicants risking their little all—and 
the lazzari were standing thick. about the gilt 
stalls of the venditori of acqua gelata and 
limonata.* In the daytime the whole street, 
a mile in length, looks like a moving market ; 
and what with fishermen, fruitmen, (the mel- 
lonaro, with his ripe, red water-melons, and the 
maccaronaro, with his mucilaginous stores, the 
delight of lazzari, being worthy of especial 
note,) muleteers, money-changers, locomotive 
shop-keepers, secretaries, basket-women, calessi 
caritelli, and the teatrino of Pulcinella, and a 
thousand other indescribable things, the cla- 
mour and noise whereof are enough to content 
the most ardent admirer of the ‘* syllables that 
breathe of the sweet south.” 

During our sojourn at Naples, in August 
last, we occupied apartments in the Vittoria, 
which was also tenanted by the Dey of Algiers 
and his suite. The sensation which the ex- 
pasha created was quite astonishing ; the porte- 
cochére of the hotel was crowded with idle 
Neapolitans all day long, conversing with the 
black slaves, or thronging around the car- 
riages of the officers of the suite as they en- 
tered or departed the locanda. The place in 
front of the Vittoria was filled with spectators, 
scanning with curious eye the upper windows 
of the room in which the ladies of the Harem 
were known to be confined ; while every dark- 
eyed, smooth-tressed dame, (be it known to all 
my fair friends, that the mode at Naples is to 
wear the hair flat on the forehead, as practised 
by Ronzi de Begnis or Pasta, and occasionally 
by Fanny Kemble), as she rode by in berlin 
or barouche, gazed upwards, in the hope of 
bringing the flowing outline of the lordly 
Ottoman within the scope of her beautiful 
vision. But the stately Hussein preferred 
the reserve of a retired apartment in the 
back part of the house, where he could smoke 
his long chibouque unexposed to the impertinent 
glances of the congregated Gaiours. Here, 
however, I often caught a glance of him, 
gravely pacing the balcony overhanging the 
quadrangular court-yard of the caravanserai, in 


* These stalls (acquajoli) are very curious, and cer- 
tainly attract a stranger’s attention as much as any thing 
in Naples. They consist of a large heavy machine, 
clumsily carved and gaudily gilt, and surmounted by a 
flaunting pair of colours, At the sides are two movable 

els, made in the form of churns, holding ice and water, 
of which an incredible quantity is consumed by the lazza- 
roni in the heats of summer. They think nothing of 
three or four quarts a-day, and take it in a state of pro- 
fuse perspiration, without injury or apprehension. 





converse with the officers of his:suite, or sitting, 
at eventide, in cross-legged deliberation, in the 
open door of his chamber, which, by singular 
good fortune, fronted mine. In point of per. 
sonal appearance, the Dey is any bag but 
what I expected to find him, and very different 
from the shewy portraiture which a writer in 
a monthly magazine has painted. He is, for 
all the world, the counterpart of the Turk who 
sold rhubarb near St. Paul’s Churchyard, and, 
for aught I know, may be the same. Indeed, 
from ‘the fancy which he had for England, I 
suspect there must be some affinity, at the 
least, between them. His. beard was grizzled, 
or, if you will, a sable-silvered ; and his white 
chintz turban, crimson velvet caftan, green silk 
trousers, diamond-studded dagger, gold-hilted 
scymetar, exist only in the picturesque imagi- 
nation of the writer of the clever Notes of the 
Month, before alluded to. His rings, I admit, 
were splendid—diamonds of the first water; but 
his costume was not striking, and, worse than 
all, was uncleanly ; nor was he the sort of man 
that I should think a Neapolitan dandy had 
reason todread.* To be sure, there were some 
silver-sheathed yataghans on sale, and a dagger 
of exquisite workmanship, which I had some 
thoughts of purchasing; but these were the 
only weapons I saw: the rest of the Dey’s 
accoutrements were outré in the extreme. I 
was curious to know the state of the Moham- 
medan cuisine, which I am given to understand 
is sufficiently barbarous; but I apprehend his 
Algerine highness leans to the French. He 
had his own chef with him, who was not to 
be bribed; so that we must still remain in igno- 
rance of African ragoits and Turkish sauces. 
The Dey has with him en suite his brother 
and ‘* counterpart presentment,” Mustapha 
Effendi, whose beard and moustaches stand a 
little less in need of cirage, or henna, than the 
fraternal Pasha’s. Ibrahim Aga, his son-in-law, 
the handsomest man of the set, a fine, broad- 
shouldered, brawny, black-bearded Moor, with 
a manly, good-humoured countenance, appa- 
rently little capable of the atrocities he is said 
to have committed before quitting Algiers. A 
circumstance, however, occurred which shewed 
his character in its real light during our stay, 
when, but for the intervention of the police, he 
would certainly have sabred one of his slaves, 
for the trifling offence of mistaking, by the 
merest accident, one room for another. So much 
for appearances amongst the Moussulmans. In 
England we are always what we seem. Next 
follows the astute Ibrahim Effendi, grand ad- 
miral; Mustapha Aga, a general; Mohammed 
Hoggia, grand chancellor (now no longer holder 
of the seals); and Hassan Bey, treasurer, alto- 
gether the heaviest, and dullest, and ugliest 
human being I ever remember to have seen, 
even amongst these infidel dogs of Mahoun. 
But what of ladies? Fair readers, I will delay 
your impatience no longer. What stories of 
Arabian Nights, and Persian Tales, and Lays 
of Eastern Romance, did it not bring to mind, 
as I bethought me that over head was a s¢rai 
—a harem! watched by the jealous vigilance 
of slaves and eunuchs. I bethought me of 
languishing Georgians, tender Tchircassians, 
sunny Ethiopians, and voluptuous Morriscoes, 
each and all in imprisoned beauty, longing to be 
free. Mentally did I exclaim, ‘* Oh, that I were 
Prince Ahmed, or a calendar, or a dervish, or 








* As an antithesis to all preconceived notions, too, he 
wears spectacles (!), which have about as much to do with 
the sublime, as Leigh Hunt’s yellow inexpressibles with 
a poet, or modesty with Lady Morgan. The haughty 
chief of a pirate crew in spectacles! .. By Dey and night, 
but this is wondrous strange ! the very anti-climax of 
the mock heroic. 
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any body, to’undertake your deliverance, and 
fly with you to the land of camels, and dates, 
and deserts with fountains springing in the 
midst!” Then came the idea of knouts and 
bowstrings, a boat and a sack, and a plunge 
into the Bosphorus, or any other waves more 
nearly at hand. I believe, however, there was 
not beauty worth such a risk amongst the eight. 
and-fifty captives, thirty-eight of whom were 
negresses, and the remaining twenty whites. 
I could not learn whether any of my fair coun. 
trywomen were amongst the number. They 
were under the surveillance of Hait Pharazi, 
chief of the eunuchs. Besides such as have 
been already enumerated, the Dey had with him 
forty-two intermediate officers and attendants. 
As may be conceived, I could not even get a 
peep at the females, beyond a glimpse of their 
figures in the indistinct twilight, as they ran 
along the flat roofs of the Vittoria to enjoy the 
evening breeze—the only exercise they were 
allowed to take—and on the night of their 
departure for the Dey’s newly purchased villa 
near Portici, when I saw them descend the 
stairs, but so closely muffled in their al-naickas 
as to preclude all possibility of judging of their 
attractions, with the exception of one old 
woman, said to be the Dey’s mother, who had 
no attractions, and two children. This villa 
has extensive gardens; with high walls, in 
which the ladies are at liberty to range; and 
rope-ladders are coming into request at Naples 
in consequence. 

From all I can learn, the Dey is far from 
regretting the change in his fortunes, but looks 
upon his dethronement as a deliverance from a 
post of great difficulty and danger. He is said 
to be immensely rich, and to have some inten- 
tion of embarking a portion of his property in 
mercantile speculations. At one time he en- 
tertained the idea of settling at Leghorn. When 
told that Charles X. was banished his kingdom, 
* Alla is just!” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ he drove me 
from my dominions, now he is expelled from 
his own!” At that time there was a report 
in Naples that the French monarch intended 
coming thither, which would have rendered the 
coincidence still more striking. He attended 
the Opera at San Carlo, which was brilliantly 
illuminated on the occasion of the king’s birth- 
day; the house was greatly crowded ; the per- 
formance was the Semiramide, with Fodor. To 
be appropriate, they should have given J/ Turco 
in Italia. 








MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Hummel’s New Piano-forte Works. . 
THE publication of the whole of Hummel'’s 
new manuscripts, of which we spoke last week, 
is now completed. The two last, consisting of 
a grand Concerto in A flat, dedicated to the 
master’s illustrious patroness the Queen ; and 
a Military Septett in C for the piano-forte 
principale, have but just issued from the press. 
The others are, a characteristic Fantasia, 4 
Larghetto with variations, and a “ Society 
Rondo,” all with orchestral accompaniments. 
As we have not yet had time to look into 
the Concerto and Septett, which reached us 
only yesterday, we must postpone our notice of 
the whole till the publication of our next 
Number. The compositions of Hummel, the 
first master of the age, are not to be exami 
lightly. 


DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. ’ 
Mrs. WayLeEtT has made her appearance 1 
Letitia Hardy, and Miss Chester in Violante, 
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ing the past week. The houses have been 
pony on old comedies, and the managers 
might as well, therefore, not have produced a 
trifling dance by a mediocre corps de ballet, 
which is dignified by the title of a divertise- 
ment, and is calculated only to lengthen an 
evening’s bill of fare, already too long. Last 
Thursday, for instance, we had the Wonder, 
a five-act comedy, this said divertisement, the 
interlude of Intrigue, under the title of the 
Bath Road (an unfair ruse, by the way, well 
enough at Sadler’s Wells or Tottenham Street, 
but infra dig. at old Drury), and the Brigand, a 
two-act drama, besides the two grand overtures 
to Die Zauberflotte and Tancredi! This is 
only wearing out performers, pieces, and audi- 
ences; and while we can wield a pen, we will 
anathematise the practice. The effects, as at 
the Haymarket, are only observable in the lob- 
bies during the latest hour, or hour and a half, 
when nearly every respectable person is gone, 
and only —— and —— remain to degrade the 
theatre. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
A wew Romeo, in the person of a Mr. Keppel, 
was suddenly announced on Monday. The 
débutant appeared to be nearly overwhelmed 
by anxiety and agitation ; but in characters of 
less importance Mr. Keppel may probably be 
more successful. Romeo on the boards of Co. 


vent Garden requires more personal appearance 
and physical power than nature seems to have 
bestowed upon him ; though our judgment being 
formed upon a first attempt ought to leave 
room for higher hopes. 


HAY MARKET. 

Tne Haymarket Theatre closed last night. 
Kean at the commencement of the season, and 
Miss Paton at its termination, have probably 
proved, from peculiar circumstances, suffi- 
ciently attractive to prevent its being a losing 
one in a pecuniary point of view: but its re. 
putation as a theatre, which has been gra- 
dually declining for some time past, has this 
summer met with a yet heavier fall. We do 
advise the proprietor, in the most friendly 
spirit, to make such radical changes before 
he again opens the Haymarket as will restore 
this still favourite place of amusement to the 
high situation it was wont to occupy in public 
regard. Let him get together a company some- 
thing better than a second-rate provincial 
troop, and play old Haymarket comedies, 
rather than such Coburgish melo-dramas as 
the Force of Nature, the Goldsmith, and Clari, 
or the operas of Mozart and Rossini, for the 
decent representation of which his theatre has 
not the slightest capabilities. Let him dis- 
charge his band, and smother his scene- 
painter—ring down his curtain at midnight, 
and owe his success to the deserved patronage 
of the respectable classes of society, instead of 
pandering to its dregs and disgraces, by keep- 
ing his doors open. till half-past one in the 
morning, to catch the dissolute few who have 
scarcely a home to go to, and enter his house 
but to turn it into a bagnio. Of the seven 
pieces produced this season, Morton's Separa- 
tion and Reparation is the only one likely to 
keep possession of the boards. The list is as 
follows :— 

June 15th. Conjectures, or the Man in the Camlet 


loak, an Interlude, 1 act: Poole. 
wit? Ist. Separation and Reparation, a Comedy, 2 acts: 


July 16th. Force of Nature, a Drama, 2 acts: Shannon. 

July 29th. Honest Frauds, a Farce, 2 acts: Lunn. 

Aug 13th. Husband at Sight, a Farce, 2 acts: Buxton. 

Aug. 3ist. First of April, a Farce, 2 acts: Miss Boaden. 
t. 13th. Marie Mignot, a Drama, 3 acts; Mayhew 


La _~ 


ADELPHI. 

Tuts merry little place goes on, to use a com- 
mon saying, like a house on fire. We do not 
mean that it hasbeen burnt down, and we should 
be sorry for our amusement if it should be, but 
that it fills every night to witness the varie- 
ties provided for the public entertainment. 
Scheming and Seeming, a laughable burletta by 
Mr. Lunn, was produced on Thursday, and 
afforded Yates a free opportunity for displaying 
his mimic and histrionic talents, of which he 
made the most advantageous use, and kept the 
audience in high humour during the whole 
performance. His first personating Mathews 
to perfection, and then as Mathews imitating 
other actors, Young, Macready, &c. is one of 
the most singular pieces of doulle mimicry we 
ever saw, and made us laugh very heartily. 
This piece was, we think, played for a benefit 
at Covent Garden; but it is now better than 
new.—George and Adelaide, a loyal dramatic 
tribute, has a capital scene between Mrs. Fitz- 
william and Wilkinson. 








VARIETIES. 

Fine Aris.--Mr. William Wyon, the chief 
engraver of the Mint, has been for some time 
past closely occupied in the preparation of dies 
for the new coinage. 

Light Varnish to preserve Insects.—Take a 
pint of spirits of wine, and a little light amber, 
which should be allowed to dissolve in a sauce- 
pan for forty-eight hours: to this add a little 
mastic, as much red arsenic, and an equal 
quantity of turpentine; and let it dissolve in a 
vessel for four and twenty hours. This done, 
take the insect you wish to preserve, extract 
its entrails, and let it be well bathed for 
several days in spirits of wine, into which some 
sugar-candy has been put. In this state, rub 
it over with the varnish at intervals until it 
shines: it may thus be preserved for a long 
time. 

Counterfeit Gold.._A German, Dr. Herm- 
stad, has discovered a mixture of metals, which 
|is not only of the colour of real gold, but also 
| possesses its hardness, all its ductility, and the 
| same specific weight. The inventor, however, 
| does not assert that it is as unchangeable as gold ; 





jand there can be no doubt that if he had met| 2. 


|with that quality in it, he would not have 
| failed to mention it; for in that case he would 
| have found the secret which has been so long 
and 80 vainly sought by the alchemists. This 
| material is thus composed :— out of twenty- 
| four parts, equal in weight, there are sixteen 
lof platina, seven of pure copper, and one of 
| pure zinc; this is to be covered with powdered 
| charcoal, and placed in a crucible, on a strong 
| fire, until the fusion has reduced the three 
|into one mass, which will be the said counter- 
| feit gold.—.Journal des C' i es Usuell 
The Schoomaster all Abroad. 

Srr, I’m a plain pains-taking man, 

Inflict, too, pains reciprocal with vigour; 
For, oh, my boys arithmetic won't learn, 

But always do their best to cut a figure. 
Multiplication wins them not; 
Addition, thoughtless, is forgot ; 
Yet the young scamps will by and by 
Too fast increase and multiply. 
Now, for subtraction, they subtract 
The finest fruit off my trees; 
And for division, they divide _ 
The spoil, though no spoiled children these : 
I flog them oft, they heed not me, 
Learn three holes for the rule of three ; 
Till, wearied out with such distractions, 
I break their to teach them fractions. 
I know not, sir, what more to do, 
So, in despair, apply to you. 








uw 
A Jarvey’s Jokéwm_OQne of the Paddington 





eoachmen seeing an undertaker, the other day, 
carrying an oaken coffin on his shoulders, called 
out to a brother whip,—* I say, Jim! there’s 
your new box-coat going home !” 

Prepared Ox-Gall for taking out Spots. — 
Boil together one quart of ox-gall, and four 
ounces of pulverised alum. After several boil- 
ings, add four ounces of common salt. Let 
the liquor settle, and then decant and preserve 
it in well-stopped bottles. It may be rendered 
aromatic, by adding a little of the distilled 
essence of heen, which also augments the 
properties of the preparation. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XLII, Oct. 16.] 


The Poet Shelley.—A memoir of the life of this gifted 
but misguided individual during his residence in Italy, 
with several hitherto unpublished poems, is to be in- 
cluded in Captain Trelawney’s Autobiography, now pre- 
paring for the press. If Trelawney write as well as he 

s, and tell all he knows (which is not a little), about 
Byron and Shelley, a curious performance may be ex- 
pected. His own adventures are quite Anastasian. It is 
not generally known that the captain has reserved to 
himself a grave next to that of Shelley, in the Protestant 
Campo Santo at Rome. This looks like friendship in 
life and death. 

Captain Medwin, the Editor of ‘‘ Byron’s Conversa- 
tions,” has just finished a Translation of A®schylus, on 
which he has been engaged for the last two years. We 
have reason to think that it will, on its appearance, raise 
his character very high as a Grecian. He is at present 
residing at Genoa. 

A new edition of Colonel Montagu’s Ornithological 
Dictionary, with Additions, &c.—The History of the 
Christian Church during the First Three Centuries, 
translated from the German of Neander, by the Rev. 
H. J. Rose, M.A. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Burns’s Principles of wo Vol. I. 8vo. 14s. bds.— 
Mackenzie on the Eye, 8vo. 2s. bds.—Medico-Chirur- 

ical Transactions, Vol. XVI. Part I. 8vo. 9s. bds.— 

errifield’s Law of Attorneys, and Costs in Common 
Law, royal 8vo. 21s. bds.—Albert, or the Lord’s Prayer 
Exemplified, 18mo. 1s. 6d. sewed.—The Sonnets of Shak- 
speare and Milton, fcp. 4s. bds.—Davis’s Outlines of De- 
scriptive Geography, fcp. 2s. 6d. cloth.—Second Report 
of Commissioners respecting Real Property, 8vo. és. bds. 
—Doddridge’s Life and Correspondence, Vol. IV. 8vo. 15s, 
bds.—Narrative of the French Revolution of 1830, 12mo. 
6s. sewed.—The Lyre and the Laurel, 2 vols. 8. bds. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1830. 
Barometer. 
30.26 to 30. 
30.36 — 
30.42 — 

30.44 — 

30.33 — 30,30 
30.26 Stationary 

| 30.26 — 30,30 


Friday ---- 8 
Saturday-- 9 
Sunday---+ 10 


Winds, N.W. and N.E. 

Except the 7th and 13th, generally cloudy; a little 
rain fell on the evening of the 12th, but not sufficient to 

measurable. 

Occultation of Venus: Friday Morning.—Ev indivi- 
dual who witnessed the occultation of Venus by the moon 
this morning, must have felt much indebted to your 

luable correspond J. T. B. of Deptford, for his in- 
defatigable exertions in warning us of so interesting a 

henomenon. It is hardly to be expected in a climate 
ike ours, and the celestial body so near to the horizon as 
was the moon at the period of the immersion, that a very 
favourable observation could be made; independent of 
this, a cloud intercepted the southern limb of the moon 
from our view till about 3’ before 5, when the immersion 
had taken place; the emersion, however, was seen under 
almost as favourable circumstances as could be wished, 
and occurred at 24’ 6” after 5. No particular distortion 
of the shape of the planet during its emersion was per- 
ceptible; but when quite visible, it seemed as if attached 
to the dark part of the moon for the space of more than 
7’;—an appearance precisely similar to that which I re. 
member to have witnessed in an occultation of the planet 
Jupiter. 

The situation of Jupiter amongst the several small stars 
in and near the right arm of Sagittarius, renders the 
planet, as a telescopic observation, peculiarly interesting. 

Edmonton. CHarRLEs H. ADAMS. 
Latitude------ 51° 37’ 32” N. 


Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are obliged to postpone our Review of the Winter’s 
Wreath, being, indeed, this week, even without it, almost 
an Annual ourselves. 

Erratum.—In our last No., page 659, col. J, jine 7, for 
* Corporal,” read ** Caporal.” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


AND 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


HE LONDON UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL, 16. aoe Gower Street, Bedford nee | (Head 

Master, the Rev. HENRY BROWNE, M. A. of Corpus Christi 
Co! » Cambridge), —-y poi on the Ist November. 

This Institution is a Classical Day School, including those 
Branches of a liberal Education usually taught to Boys from 
about Eight to Fifteen Years 

The Subjects of Instruction are— 

I. The Latin and Greek Languages. 

Il. The lish, French, and German pate 

Ill. Outlines of History and br peed 

I riting, Ciphering, and desired) Pencil Drawing and 
the Principles of Fornpectiye. 

Terms, 15!. per annum, payable by Instalments, and no extra 
Charges, the Pupils providing Books. 

Hours of attendance in the winter season, nine to twelve in the 
morning, two to four in the afternoon. For Pupils residing at a 
distance, in whose case a different arrangement may he desirable, 
the — will be from nine to three, including one hour for 
recreati 

Copies ‘of the r Prospectus may be had at the a at the Office 
of the Londen U ity, and of the — 

‘aylor, U. Gower Street | Treuttel anti Co. Soho Square 
fm into Alexander, Great Russell Street 
Lioyd, Harley Street Crew and Spencer, Lamb's Con- 
— Regent Street } duit Street 
Murray, Albemarle Street Fellowes, Ludgate Street 
Knight, Pall Mall East Jennings and Chaplin, Cheap- 





| side 
| Richardson, Cornhil 
Parbury and Co. 
Templeman, Percy Street | Street. 
The Head Master may be spoken with at the Schoo! daily, 
except Sundays), between the hours of 11 and 4. 
Such Pupils as are already entered, are requested to take an 
early opportunity of calling upon - Head Master, that they may 
be examined ane cla: 


ssed according! 
HENRY "BROWNE, Head Master. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON. 
The Council hereby give Notice, that the following 
Classes will meet on Monday, the Ist of November next :—Latin, 
Greek, English, French, German, Italian, Hebrew, Oriental Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, ‘Natural Philosophy, Philosophy of the 
Geman Mind and Logic, General Jurisprudence, Medical Juris- 
prudence, English Law, on Monday the 8th of November. The 
Course of Chemistry commenced with the Medical Classes, on 
the Ist of October; but the first five weeks are occupied with a 
General View of the riers oa and the Detailed Consideration of 
each branch b Botany also commenced 
the 2d of October } but cdi is a Spring Course in April. The 
Course of Zoology commences on the 3d of January; and there 
is a Summer Course on Zoology and pags agg Anatomy. 
The Lectures on Political Economy commence in February. 
‘There are to be an Evening Course of Mathematics, and Popular 
Courses of Natural Philosophy, ae also on the 
f several Classes, containin: 
Outline of the Mote of Instruction, with a statement o! the 
Hours, the Fees, the R for Admission to the ibrass, 
Museum, &c., may be had on application at the Office of the 
University, and at the following Booksellers'—Mr. Taylor, 30, 
Upper Gower Street; Mr. Murray, Albemarle Street; Messrs. 
a man and Co., and Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, Paternos- 
w; Mr. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street; Mr. Richardson, 
3, Cornhill; Mr. Callow 16, Princes Street, Soho; Mr. Ridg- 
pF ees eg eh Mr. bel, c 1,€ sre ag Oxford Street; and 
Mr. mist, 372, Oxford S 
The Medi cal Classes meet on the ist © of O tober. 
LEONARD HORNE, Warden. 


Leadenhall 














ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. The 


Council of this Institution do hereby give Notice, that 
they have deemed it expedient to extend the period for receiving 
applications for the until the Ist 
Ties next :—viz. 

The Headmastership of the Lower Department. 

The Professorships of Classical Literature. 
English Literature. 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy. 
The Principles and pee of Commerce. 
Natural History and Zoo! 
English Law and the Prineiples of Juris- 

PE cores 
Inf may be obtained on 
lication at the Odes x the College, between the hours of 


welve and Three. 
By Order . ene Council 
2, Parliament Street, SMITH, ‘Secretary. 
13th July, 1830. 








HILONOM Ic SOCIETY.—This Society 
will Sorpecrar 4 its Eighth Annual Session for the Dis- 
cussion of Legal and General Questions, on Tuesday, the 26 
"Perninal's Yan i Inn Hall, | MICHAEL SARSON, Hon. Sec. 
t. 1890. 





O BE SOLD~—An Established Business 
a Stationer, and aoe with a Circulating 
wey ne oe concern, ¥ witha A gentec connexion, in a popu- 
a Neighbourhood : it may be data expense, 
and the retarns may be materially increased. 
Letters (post- paid) « or applications to Mr. Starling, 40, Leicester 
Square, will be attended to, 


NCYCLOPEDIA LONDINENSIS.—In 


ion by the fire at Messrs. 
Adlards’ Priuting Odie, aes yz part of the Stock of this 


Work, nearly all the Sets have been 











a TableM 14, C 


0 JHE PEOPLE of a. It 

ted that the a in the 

a... Session, will be of surpassin interest. In recording 

those proceedings, the SPECTATOR, Waekis nena will 
continue, with the improvement derived from experience, the 

method of Historical Analysis (rather than of unsatisfactory and 

spiritiess abridgment) which met a uniform approbation dur- 

ing the last two Sessions, as being at once the most concise, the 

clearest, and the fairest to all parties. In addition to this, the 

Spectator will adopt new and peculiar —— of coerpsagars 
every Question brought before the Legis! 
= testing the value of every Representative of oe People. While 
to its real importance is given to 
this branch of Polities, no department, whether of amusement or 
instruction, comprised in the original pian of the Spectator, shall 
be neglect im the contrary, the recent enlargement of the 
Paper (from 16 pages to 24) has given great additional scope for 
the development of every part scheme, as occasion may 
require; and t eel in as- 
serting, that—apart from its claims as a Journal of iitevatets, 
an Dramatic, Musical, and Pictorial Criticism—the Specta- 
tor, as a Newspaper, bestows more space and elaboration on 
Events and their consequences, that is, it contains more News of 
a readable kind, than any other Paper whatever. The Proprie- 
tors invite comparison. 

There are two editions of the Spectator—one for the Country, 
published on Saturday, in time to be sent by the post of that 
evening; another for Town, published very early on Sunday 
morning, and bringing down all public news to the latest hour. 
The early edition reaches every post-town within 200 miles of 
London in the course of Sunday; the latest edition may be had 
through the proper Newsmen, at every place within ten or twelve 
miles of London before breakfast, 

Those who intend to become Subscrib to the & a 
the ye of Parliament, should give their orders to the News- 
men, or before the 26th of October, as 
few‘ topies beyond the ordinary supply for regular Subscribers are 
printed. 

4, Wellington Street, Strand, Sept. 27. 




















BOCKS a THIS DAY. 





rTPHE NOBLE GAME. of BILLIARDS, 
wherein are exhibited extraordinary and surprising Strokes, 
which pete excited the adiniration of most of the Sovereigns of 
Europe. Translated from the French of the 
M. MINGAUD, 
_, Formerly Capitaine d’Infanterie in the Service of France. 
by p te the Most Noble the Marquess of 
Cleveland. 
This work is elegantly got up, and | 
copper-plates, with di £0 the 
most masterly strokes of all the Celebrated proficient oft the 'pre- 
sentday. It is, in this respect, a great desideratum to all the 
pg te of this elegant diversion, no work having appeared in 
e English language w can be compared with it, for the 
onder and precision of its rules and illustrations; and none 
which comprise the great i and @ made in 
the game within the last twenty year: 
London: Translated and published | by John Thurston, Billiard 
Street, Strand; and to be had 





a4 well d 














of all Booksellers. 


In small 8vo. containing 424 Pages, price 5s. ee ceils iflus- 
trated by a Chart, and 18 Engravings by Branston, No. 1. of 
YHE EDINBURGH CABINET 
LIBRARY, dedicated, by permission, to John Barrow, 
Esq. F.R.S. one of the Secretaries of the Admiralty; being a 
Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the Polar Seas and 
gions, with Iilustrations of their Climate, a and Natural 
istory; and an Account of the Whale Fis! 
By PR sia eee PROFESSOR x JAMESON, and 
GH MURRAY, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
ee... ber will be published No. IL. 
Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in 
Africa, from ae earliest Ages to the present —_ with Illustra- 
a of the Geology, Natural History, &c. In 1 vol. 
* The different Departments of this Work will be written 
ty fi ished Literary I It will also contain a 
correct Map of Africa, and Plans of the Routes of Park, and of 
Denham and Clapperton; together with 15 elegant Engravings 
by Branston, illustrative of the Scenery, Natural History, Cos- 
tume of the Inhabitauts, &c. 
Printed for Oliver and B eeabarens and 
Simpkin and M Marshall, Lo 


Compressed into PLATA 8v0. 308, ad Leaition, eonsideeahty enlarged 
with es, Woodcuts, Diagrams, &c. 
MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, Practical 


and Theoretical, containing an Accoant of all recent 
and I 


By W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S. 
Professor of Chamistey at the Royal Institution, &c. &c. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 

















Also, by the same Author, 
A new edition, oe with Plan and illustrative 


cuts, 7s. 
Outlines of Geology, for Beginners ; being 
the Substance of a Course of 


: ctures delivered at the ‘Royal In- 
stitution. 


© 2d edition of 
JRASER’S MAGAZINE for 


Town and Country, price 2s. 6d. . for Se containing 

Death of Mr. Huskisson, and the edi- 
cal Quackery and Mr. John St. Joba n Long, No. | No. Il. “Gallery of 
‘rary oore, Esq., 
—— of Lalla Rookh, Pastath the Vapublished Poems and 
other Misfortunes of a Man of Genius—Stumber—Placemen, Par- 
liament-men, Penny-a-liners, and Parliamentary Reporters — 
Stanzas for Music—' Wheel Overboard ; by the Man-o’-War’s 
Man—A Word or Two about an irish Book, over our Giass of 
Whisky Punch—Corinna and her Pupil—American Traditions, 
by John Galt, Esq.—Wilkinson on Hieroglyphics (Plate) Mental 
Magic—The Colonists versus the Anti-Slavery Society; by a late 














The 
oie ietors, , are enabled to oe Sets, by a number 
of Odd Volumes which still remain unsold, and which they in- 
wry FA Ted: Price of 2i. per volume. 
London Dlished by Jones aud Sam, 7, Ave Maris Lene. 





o Urania—Dition’s Sermon on Bartholomew 
Fair—Gait’s Life of Roveq--Bamaa to the Editor from an X. M.P., 
with Reply by Oliver Yorke. 
James Fraser, 215, Regen: Street, London; John Boyd, 
Edinb: ; end Gyant and Co. Dublin. 





an Ordo and Verbal Translation. 


Q HORATII FL. FLACCT ‘OPERA; with 


ye ey STIRII NG, D.D. 
Vicar of Great d 
A new edition, crttealy ee » with the Ordo and Translation 
a: 





n rran, 
—— By Pe A. NUTTALL, LL 
tl liminary Dissertations illustrative ire of the Life, Writings, 
and Versification of H “ 
Commune se in 4 vols. 18mo. price 168. be bound i in cloth. 
“ Stirling's is the most accurate and useful translation which 
has ever been laid before the public.”—Moss’s Classical Biblio. 


aphy. 

“ It will enable the uninstructed in classical literature to form 
an idea of Horace; and is well calculated to be useful to boy scho. 
lars, and even to idle forgetful scholars at a later period of 
life.” —Literary Gazette. 

“* To persons endeavouring to acquire a knowledge of Latin 
without the help ofa master (and we believe there are are many 
humble retired students of this class), the publication we are 
noticing will form a very offering.” 

London : Printed fo for Thomas Ward, 84, High en, 





EW MONTHLY ISSUE. of the 
WAVERLEY NOVEL 

In order to meet the wishes of ee who desire to possess the 
Waverley Novels, if they can procure the Work in Monthly 
Volumes, the Proprietors have resolved to commence a re-issue 
on the ist next, beginni: ps Poor Volume First, to be 
continued regularly on the first day of each month, till the whole 
is — 

The Embellishments of the work are from Designs executed by 
the most eminent Artists. Among these may be named, David 
Wilkie, R.A. and principal Painter in Ordinary to his Majesty; 
Edwin Landseer, A.R. 2 Cc. R. Leslie, R.A. ; Abraham Cooper, 

; A. E. Chalon, R.A.; G. S. Newton, A.R.A.; F. P. Ste. 
phanof William K iad; J. Stanfield; John Burnet; R. P. Bo- 

3 ; J. artin; A. Fraser; and W. Boxall, 
The he 8 5 ane by Heath, Finden, Burnet, Rolls, Mitchell, 
ae Varren, Graves, and others not less eminent. 

As the are printed from a double 
set of Steel Plates, which can yield “40,000 first-rate impressions, 
=p Subscribers who begin with the uew issue may therefore rely 

d gs of all the engravings. The new 
reo will be distinguished from the present by a coloured label, 
but without differing from it in any caer re erent. 

Printed for Robert Cadell, ars and Whittaker and Co. 
ido: 








Of whom may be had. 

The First Seventeen Volumes of the present 
issue of the Work, which comprise—Waverley, in 2 vols.; Guy 
a in 2 vols. ; the Antiquary, in 2 vols.; Rob Roy, in 

vols. 

Volumes Nine to Fifteen, containing the Black Dwarf, Old 
Mortality, the Heart of Mid-Lothian, the Bride of Lammer 
moor, the Legend of Montrose—and Ivanhoe, in 2 vols. formin8 
Volumes Sixteen and Seventeen. The Novels published up t® 
this time contain ten new Introductions by the Author, making» 
with the Illustrative Notes, nearly Six Hundred pages of new 
matter. 

Volume Eigh which the? M Js ges a 
pear on the Ist of N. d the 
Author, and illustrated by @. 8. een hy A. Chisholm. 

Volume Nineteen, which completes the Monastery, will appear 
on the Ist of December, illustrated by D. Wilkie and A. Fraser. 

Volumes Twenty and Twenty-First, which comprise the Abbot, 
will be illustrated by J. Burnet, E. Landseer, and A. E. Chalon, 
and appeer on the Ist of January and Ist of February, 1831. The 
Book and Specimens of the Plates may be seen at the shop of 
every Bookseller in Great Britain. 


Mr. Cadell will also shortly publish, 
1. Tales of a Grandfather; being Stories 


taken from the History of France. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
3 small vols. uniform with Tales from Scottish History. 


2. The Sea Kings in England; an Histori- 
cal Romance of the Time of Alfred. By the Author of the Pall 
of Nineveh, 3 vols. post 8va. 

“« Heis copious, odious, and energetic; his style is gorgeous 
and flowing; his descriptions magnificent; his banquets 
revelries breathe the very air of splendid voluptuousness ; and his 
scenes of battles and councils are full of solemnity and ardour.”— 
Edinburgh Review, No. 95 











Under their Majesties’ special Sanction and Patronage. 
nee in gee Numbers, from Engravings on steel by 
tarling. No. V1I. will appear Nov. 1. 


THE FAMILY CABINET ATLAS, 
Constructed upon an Original Plan. 
The tirst Half, A complete in Six Numbers, may be had, 
rice 2s. 6d. plain, or 3s. Gd. finely colou 

This Atlas has been pronounced by the literary critics in - 
parts of the ki to be d for its 
city, and utility, its convenient size and  emaainansienasts its 

beauty of eng , and for its many important new 

features 


Publi shed for th y Mr. Bull, 26, Holles Street, 
Cavendish Guero; ph a oS "by every Bookseller in the 


Kingdom. 
Of whom may also be hi ‘ of 
1. Bacon’s Life of Francis “first, King 
France. New edition, with Additions, 2 vols. 8vo. 
«© A most full and animated account of Francis.” o_Lit. Gaxette. 
© It will not be found unwerthy of being _—- with the Lives 
of Charles the Fifth and Henry the Eighth.”—Ti 
2. England’s Romantic Annals, DY Henry 
Neele. 3d prone in 3 vols. T 
3. Spain’s Romantic Annals, by Don 4. 
de Trueba. 2d edition, in 3 vols. sth 
tic Annals of France, by Lei 


Ritchie. In3 vols. (In the press.) 

















Price 4. 6d. dedi 1, by express permission, to the 


Princess Esterhazy, 


HELTENHAM LYRICS, LAYS of 3 
MODERN be ry i ADOUR, and echer Poems. 
AL HARDYNGE. 
Lendon, Baldwin and Cendlock; and Cheltenham, H. Davies, 
and G. A. Williams. 
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sity, amu 
Herself, 
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price 9s. 
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edition, | 
In 2 vols 
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recent T 
otitiony | 
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Just published by Messrs. —— a Bentley, 
New Burlington S: s 
IFE of LORD BURGHLEY, Lord High 
Treasurer of England during the Reiga of Queen Eliza- 
beth, with Extracts from his Private Correspondence and Jour- 
nals. By the Rev. Dr. NARES. 
Volume the Second. 

9. The Life and Correspondence of John 
Locke, by Lord King. 2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with consider- 
able Additions, among which is a Diary of Lord Chancellor King. 

« A work which must ever remain a standard book in English 
libraries."—Literary Gazette. 

3. Dr. Doddridge’s Private Correspondence, 

d and Fourth Volumes. 
a Fagin not when, if ever, we have perused volumes of | 
the description of these now before us, with more intense curio- | 
sity, amusement, and instruction.”—Literary Gazette. 

4. Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, written by 
Herself, with Extracts from the Correspondence of Sir Rich- 
ard =a 2d edition, in small 8vo. with beautiful Portrait, 
ora, A re delightful volume.”—Literary Gazette. 
5. Musical Memoirs, comprising an Account 
of the General State of Music in En — » from the first Comme- | 
moration of Handel, in 1814, to the Year 1830. Interspersed with 
numerous Anecdotes, Musical, Histrionic,&c. By W. T. Parke, | 
Forty Years Principal Oboist to the Theatre "Mesa Covent | 
Garden. In 2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. 

6. Mr. Crawfurd’s Narrative of a Residence | 
jo wR and Cochin China. 8vo. edition, in 2 vols. with Plates, 
| 
m4 "Personal Sketches of his own Times, by 
Sir Jonah Barrington; being his own Individual Recollections of 
Distinguished Personages, markable Events, Nigh Life, and | 
Irish _ scaly for the last Fifty Years. New edition, with oT) 
derable Additions, in 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

8. Mr. Buckingham’s Travels in Persia, 8vo. 
edition, uniform with his Travels in Palestine and Mesopotamia. | | 
In2 vols. with numerous Engravings, 31s. 

9. Letters from the East, written during al 
recent Tour through the Holy Land. By John Carne, Esq. 3d 
edition, § in 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 








“Tmportant ‘Medical Works ju just t published seo Longman, Rees, 
Brown, 
COMPLETE PRACTICAL TREA- 
TISE on = eae ae of the EYE. 
B, LLIAM MACKENZIE, | 
Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Glasgow, and one of | 
the Surgeons to the Glasgow Eye Infirmary. 
n 1 large vol. 8vo. of 878 pages, 21s. 
The Index - ‘his work is so full as to answer every purpose 
n Ophthalmological Dictionary. ae | 
The Prinei ples of Surger Ys Vol. I. containing 
the Doctrine and Practice relating to Inflammation and its various 
Consequences, Tumours, Aneurisms, Wounds, and the States con- 
nected with them. By John Burns, M.D. Regius Professor of 
Surgery in the meer of Glasgow, &c. In 8vo. 14s. boards. 
y the same Author, 
The Principles of Midwifery, including the 
Diseases of Women and Children. 7th edition, enlarged, 8vo. 16s. 
A Demonstration of the Nerves of the Human 
Body, founded on the ca a of the Agee Prizes for 1825 and 
1828, adiudged by t e Royal College of Surgeons. By Joseph 
Swan. Part I. in folio, with Engravings, price 2/. 2s. 
The Second Part will be publisi ed early in 1831. 
Transactions of the Medical and Chirurgical 
rsere di of London. Vol. XVI. Part i. in 8vo. with Plates; price 
is 
*,* By an arrangement made with the Council, the Publish- 
ers will supply such Members of the Society as may be desirous 
of completing their Sets of the Society’s Transactions, at a Scale 
of Prices which may be had of Longman and Co. or any of their | 
Correspondents. 

A Treatise on the Means of Preserving 
Teton particularly the Sigery of Organic Diseases. By 
A. P. W. Philip, M.D. F.R.S.L. and E. &c. 8vo. 12s. boards. 
A Short Tract on the Formation of Tumours, | 
and the Peculiarities that are met with in the Structure of those 
that have become Cancerous, with their Mode of Treatment. By 
Sir Everard Home, Bart, V.P.R.S, F.S.A. F.L.S. Sergeant-Sur- 


geen to to the * King, é &c. &c. In 8vo. Price = boards. | 


U niv teats f Ln teaken.. 
» New E 


ition 
ELEMENTS < of CHEM ISTRY, " ineluding 
the recent Discoveries and wy _ the Science. 
By PROFESSOR E. TURNER, M 
id edition, corrected and enlarged, 1 thick vol. 8vo. il. le. boards. 
The present work is decidedly the best Elements of Che- 
ef now existing.”—Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 


Dr. Conolly on Insanity. 
concerning the Indications of | —— 
estions for the better Protection and Care of 
v By John Conolly, M.D. Professor of Medicine in the 
niversity. 1 vol. 8v¥o. 12s. 
= We have no hesitation in declaring this to be one of the most 
able and satisfactory works on the philosophy, or rather the phy- 
siology, of the human understanding, which has been hitherto 
reduced. Dr, Conolly has done for this branch of science what 
“ee has done for physics. He has produced a work which 
br ave an honourable place in the aaaaie of medicine, while it 
ee ects great lustre on the splendid institution to which he be- 
ngs-"—Medical and Surgical Journal, Aug. 1, 1830. 
Chemical and Medical Tables. 


A Set of Chemical and Medical Tables, 


Tespectivel; ¥ presenting at one View a complete Synopsis of Che- 
Bin, Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Classification of Diseases. 
House ohn Hogg, Sur, urgeon and Gaadaste in Medicine of Edinburgh, 
ouse Surgeon and A ‘o the I the Univer- 
? » In Eight folio ae price 4s. Gd. sewed. 
harmacoperia, in usum Nosocomii Acade- 
mie Londinensis. 12mo. 12. 6d. clo’ 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
Uni 12 80, Upper Gower Street. 


An Inquiry 
Insanity, with Sugge. 
the Insane. 








In one large vol. 8vo. price 18s. boards, a new edition, much 
improved and enlarged, of 


T= EDINBURGH NEW DISPENSA- 


.* ANDREW DUNCAN, M.D 
Professor of Maeria wai in anny University of Edinburgh, 


Printed for Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co., 
J. Duncan, Whittaker and Co., and Simpkin | and Marshall, Lon- 
don; and Hodges and Smith, Dublin. 

Of whom may be had, 
Dr. Duncan’s Supplement to the former edi- 
tions of the Dispensatory. In 8vo. price 8s: boards. 


OURIENNE’S MEMOIRS of NAPO- 
LEON.—This day is published, Me ** Constabl:’s Mis- 

cellany,” a new edition of IA of Nap m Buonaparte. 

From the French of M. FAUVEL Er BOURI ENNE, 

Private agg: Eo to the Emperor. 
By JOHN 8. MEMES, I LL.D. 
In 3 vols. price 10s. Gd.; on fine paper, 158., or in 3 vols. 
foolscap, as a distinct work, price 18s. 

“« We know, from the best political authority now living in 
England, that the writer’s accounts are perfectly corroborated by 
facts.”—Literary Gazette. 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co.; and Constable and Co. 
Pn nbu 


Price Js. sheep, or 1s. Gd. black roan, 
MANUAL of PRAYERS, 
Language, for ao ann in the Wee ke 
By the Rev. J. TO MAM, M-d. F.R.S.L. 
Rector of St. Andrew o St. Mary Witten, Droitwich. 
London: Published by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
all Court ; and B. Maund, Bromagrove- 


in Easy|r 


In1 ‘woh: foolscap 8vo. 


HE PHILOSOPHY of SLEEP. 
By ROBERT MACNISH, 
Author of “ the y frarpar of Drunkenness,” and Member of 
the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 
Contents: 1. Introduction—2z. The Sensorial Power—3. Sleep 
in uoennal—6. Use of Sleep—5. Sleep of Plants—6. Dreaming— 
f i » Prophetic Power of Dreams— | 
9. Night hnee-96. ae Sleep-Walking—12. Sleep- 
Talking—13. Sleeplessness — 14. Sleep from Cold—15. Waking 
Dreams—16. Reverie—17. A bstraction—18. Drowsiness—19. Pro- 
tracted Sleep—20. Trance—21. Death. 
Published by W. R. M‘Phun, Giasgow; and Simpkin and 
arshall, London; and sold by all Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, in 1 vol. fooiscap 8vo. 
the 3d edition of 


The Anatomy of Drunkenness. 





Diseases of F enales. —Price 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS S on 
LEUCORRHEA, FLUOR ALBUS or “ WEAKNESS ;” 
with Cases illustrative of a new Mode of Treatment. 
y GEORGE JEWEL, 





A new and enlarged editi 
OLY BREATHINGS. “hk Series of 


Morning and Evening Prayers. 
By a LADY. 


“The spirit which pervades these solemn addresses to the 

ares a such a sense ee oe of the blessed | iene 

p re Christi > as reat credit to the heart 

and understanding of the noble eather. Quarterly Theological 
Rev 





Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 





In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 6d. = by permission, 
rince Leopo! 


ALES of the CYCLADES, and other 


Poems. 
H. J. BRADFIELD. 
London: William Kidd, 6, Old Bond Street. 
Of whom may also be had, by the same Author, 
The Athenaid; or, Modern Grecians. 2d 


edition. 
Ross 
By BFF... KORNER 
Translated from the German. 
London: William Kidd, 6, Old Bond Street; and sold 
by all ” Booksellers. 


[HE ‘QUARTERLY REV 
No. LXXXVI. Contents— 
1. Science in England, and 4. Lyell’s Geolo ogy 
the Royal Society “Y Southey’s Li no a 
. Bank of England . Greece and Navari 
3. Life of Heber ’. Negro Testament 
8. Present State of France. 
John Marray, Albemarle Street. 





n 8vo. oy Bs. 


M Oo ND; a Tragedy. 





vr 





ANUSCRIPT SERMONS. 
DOCTOR of DIVINITY. 
The Fifth Part is now ready for delivery. 


By a 
The whole will be 


' comprised in Fifteen Parts, each Part containing Four Sermons. 


T. Cadell, 141, Strand. 





Price 5s. 

HE FAMILY LIBRARY, DRAMATIC 
SERIES, ae ae 3 being 4 Works of PHILIP MAS- 
SINGER, Vol. Zn. with E y Notes, and 
adapted to Family ineadinn and the 4 of ¥’ oung Persons, by the 

| omission of exceptionable Passages. 
«« The lovers of poetry and the drama may now, for the first 
time, possess the works of all the distinguished writers of the 





| renowned Elizabethan age, at a cost which most pockets can 


bear even in this day of taxation; in a form and style, too, which 
would recommend them to the most tasteful book-collector.”— 

| Examiner. 

| The Works of Ford are in preparation, carefully edited, in 2 vols. 


Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, one of the Accou- | In a few days will be published, 2d edition, with Frontispiece, 5e. 


cheurs to the St. George’s and St. James’s Dispensary, Lecturer | 
on Midwifery and the Viseases of Females and Children, &c. 

« We now beg to offer Mr. Jewel our unfeigned thanks for his 
excellent little work. It will do more to alleviate human suffer- | 
ing, and to secure happiness, than many brilliant discoveries—no 
mean praise !—Medical Gazetie, Sept. 18. 

Published by Wilson, > Princes Street, Soho; and to be had 

of all Booksellers. 


Dr. Ure's seule of Chemistry, 4th edition. 
In 1 very large vol. printed in double columns, price WU. 1s. 


DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and 
MINERALOGY. 
By ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S. 
The 4th edition, considerably “improved and enlarged. 
London : Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; R. Griffin 
and Co. Glasgow; J. Cumming, Dublin; “and sold by all Booksel- 
lers in the Kingdom. 


The 6th edition, 12mo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LAN. 
GUAGE. 
By GEORGE HENRY NOEHDEN, Ph.D. LL.D. 
| Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; T. 
| Cadell; T. and T. Boosey; J. Booth; Baldwin and Cradock ; 
i= Booker; Dulau and Co. ; Treuttel, Wirtz, and Co.; Simp- 
in and Marshall; Black, Young, and Co.; and W. J. and J. 
} mal 
Of whom may also be had, by Dr. Noehden, 
Exercises for Writing German, according to 
the Rules of Grammar. 5th edition, 12mo. price 8s. boards. 
Rabenhorst’s Pocket Dictionary of the Ger- 
man and English Languages. By G. H. Noehden, LL.D. Ph.D. 
8d edition, price 13s. bound 


Foolscap 8vo. dedicated, by pasntedany to Her Majesty 
Queen Adelaide, 
'P\ALES of the DEAD, and other Poems. 
By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, 
Author of Mary, Queen of Scots, &c. &c. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Works by Mr. Hazlitt. 
1a | vol. post Svo. with a — — of Mr. Northcote, 


ONVERSATIONS 0 of JAMES NORTH. 
£2 OTE, Esq. R.A. with WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
Henry ‘olburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
2. Table Talk. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 
3. The Plain Speaker; Opinions of Books, 
Men, and Things. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 
4. Spirit of the Age; $ of, Contemporary | 
Portraits. Jal vol. post 8ro- 








No. XVI. 


Letters on Demonology and 
| Witchcraft. 


By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
John Murray, Albemarte Street. 





In 1 vol. 4to. with — reg ated of them coloured, 


ECTIONS and “VIE WS, illustrative of 
gag AL PHENOMENA. 
y H. DELABECHE, Esq. F.R.S. F.G 
Published > Treuttel and Co. 30, Soho Square; 
Gardner, Regent Street. 





Lady Morgan's New Work. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
R' A N C E in_ 1829-30. 
By LADY MORGAN. 

Contents.—Original Letter from General Lafayette to Lady Mor- 
an, on the Revolution of 1830—Our First Days in Paris—Old 
‘riends and New—General Lafayette—Count de Tracy—Count 
de Segur—Société wea oe ap ee tar og ep lo- 
ublic orto Rivoli— 
Hotel de la Terrasse—Beran er_—Visit to La Force—the Orleans 
Gallery—Morning Drives—Meudon-Sévres—Public Gardens—the 
Toilette— armor cies — Authors—Archives of France—Primoge- 
niture—C uriosit ee Theatres—a Dinner in 
the Faubourg—N. ovels—Music—Soirée at the Prince and 
Princess de Salm’ ‘Ball at the English Embassy—Féte Dieu— 
a1 Sacre du Roi Charles X. 








sts an 
—Public pm em nen a of 1830, &c. &c. &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 


Price 6d. 
HE EXTENT of SCRIPTURAL 
INSPIRATION EXAMINED, in a Letter to the Rev. 
M. Russell, LL.D. 
By C. H. TERROT, A.M. 
Minister of St. Peter’s Episcopal Charch, ere 
Printed for John Wardlaw, Ed ag ld ; Whittaker, 
Tr eens and Co. Lond: 
The National sam No. £ 
Beautifully printed in small 8vo. with Mp pie 5s. 
HE HISTORY of the E. 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. M.R.S.L. &c. 
Forming the Second Volume of the National Library. 
No. I. contains the Life of Byron, by John 
Galt, og with Plates, complete in a the "i volume, price 5s. 
No. III. comprising th History of Che- 
mistry, by Thomas Thomson, M.D. F.R.S.E. Professor of Che- 
mistry in the University of Glasgow. Embellished with a Por- 
aN of Dr. Black, will be published on the Ist of November. 
No. IV. containing the History of Chivalry, 
y G. P. R 1 Be Author of “ De L’Orme,” “ Darnley,” 


. Jam 
« Richelieu” 7 Pilates, wil Bostiys Mowr on the Ist of Dec. 
Henry Colburn end’ 1 d Bentley, New Burzlingten Street. 








680 





ee 
wnal of Science and Natural teres 7 
In e.... aie n Plates - dey mae price 6s. 6d. No. I. 
to be continued Quarterly, of the 


OURNAL ofthe ROYAL INSTITUTION 
of GREAT BRITAIN. 
tents: On certain Phenomena resulting from the —— = 
Mercury upon different Metals. y J. F. Daniell, F.R.S 
M.R.I.—On the Peculiar Habits of Cleanliness in some Rotates 
re: A peal 7d the Grub of the Glow-worm. vy J. Rennie, 
—Description and Aogiestinn of a Torsion Gal- 
prt By William Ritchie, A -R.S.—Practical 
and Philosophical Observations on Natural Waters. By William 
West, Esq.—General Remarks on the Weather in Madagascar, 
with a ‘Meteorological Journal. By Robert Lyall, Esq. Brit. 
Res. Agent—On the Elucidation of some Portions of the Fabu- 
lous History of Greece. By William Sankey, A.M. &c.—On the 
Limits of Vaporisation. By M. Faraday, F.R.S.—On the 
Effects of Electricity page, Minerals which are phosphorescent 
by Heat. By Thom On the De of the 
several Organic ystems pen By Gilbert T. Burnett, 
Esq.—Contributions to the Physiology of Vision, No. I.—On the 
Horns of the Prussian Elk. By William Wittich, Esq.—On Gun- 
powders and Detonating Matches. By Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.S 
&c.—Analysis of New Book ks—Foreign and Miscellaneous Int 
ligence in Mechanical Science, Chemical Science, Natural His- 
tory, Xc. 
7 London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








— IN — PRESS. 


hliched 





price 12s. 
H Ee “C ‘A “MM E O; ‘a "Mélange of Literature 
and the Arts, principally selected from the Bijou. 

This volume will contain Fifteen highly finished Engravings, 
Nine of which are from the most celebrated Pictures of the late 
Sir Thomas Lawrence—a greater number of that Artist’s pro- 
ductions than were ever befo ore brought together in any Annual. 

r Sir Thomas Lawrence. Engravers. 
I. Young Napoteon, from a Drawing made] poy 
at 
Il. Miss Murray; ; Child a ‘and ™ lowers. 
111. Master Lambton .........+06..+ 
IV. Miss Thayer ..... 
V. Lady Walscourt Ensom 
VI. King George the Fourth .. Ensom 
VII. Ada; Portrait of a Child +» Dean 
Vill. Master Lock; Boy and Do, Humphreys 
IX. Mrs. Arbuthnot. nsom 
After eae Stothard, R.. A. 
X. Sans Souci . . o cceccceveces 
‘After Dovid Wilkie, R. i 
XI. Family of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
XII. The Bag Pi — 
er Pickersgill, R.A. 
XIII. The Oriental Love Letter 
After died 
XIV. The African Daughter 


Afler Sir Joshua inanaie, 

XV. Portrait of a Child Humphreys 

The Literary Department will contain original and selected 
Articles, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart.; Mr. Southey; Mr. Mont- 
gomery; Sir Martin Archer Shee, P. KR. 3 Sir Egerton Brydges ; 
Charles Lamb; Miss Mitford; a Coleridge ; Miss Landon; 
Mrs. Hemans; Miss Cory; Mr. T "homson; Rev. Mr. Dyce; 
Rev. James White ; Rev. Lisle Bowles; Mr. Collier; Mr. 
oes Barry Cornwall; Mr. Carrington; Mr. Quillinan; Mr. 

ervey. 


= eemepnreys 
. m 
W. exthington 


++» Brandard 


+ Worthington 
. Fox 


E. Finden 


« Sangster 


William Pickering, Chancery Lane, London. 
perenne er ern os 
New Comic Annual. 
Shortly will be — price 12s. elegantly bound in morocco, 
— — with nearly One Hundred beautiful Engravings 


4 HE ‘NEW COMIC ANNUAL for 1831. 
By FALSTAFF 
* You are merry, H 
Ha! ha! then ions more sympathy.” 
Shakspeare. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 63, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





On the 20th instant, in 1 vol. handsomely printed, 
LASSIC CULLINGS, and FUGITIVE 
GATHERINGS. 
By an EXPERIENCED EDITOR. 
«* From a child 
I learned to reap a harvest of sweet thoughts 
For future years.” 
Published by Arnold, ~ oe Street; and to be had of 
il Booksellers. 





Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Library. 
On the Ist of December will be published, in small 8vo. 
price 5s. the First Volume of the 


ILITARY MEMOIRS of FIELD 
mamta’ the DUKE of WEL aaa in 2 vols. 
APTAIN MOYLE SHERER. 
Being the First Volume of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Library. 
To be followed by 
The French Revolution in 1830. By T. B. Macauley, Esq. 


Life ana Reign of George 1V. 3 vols. Vol. I. 

The Cabinet Library, which has been some time in prepara- 
tian, is intended to embrace such subjects of powerful or imme- 
diate interest as do not fall within the regular plan of the ‘ Cabi- 
net Cyclopwdia.” It will ee in monthly volumes, sup- 
ported by the same class of Literary and Scientitic Contributors 
as the Crclo wedia, and will form a Companion to that Work. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 





George the Fourth. 
In a few days will be published, in 8vo. with a fine Portrait 
from a Drawing by Wivell, 
MEMOIR of HIS LATE MAJESTY 
GEORGE the FOUR 
By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, A.M. 
ted for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster 





On the 30th instengel in soank oo elegantly bound 
THE, WINTER'S" WREATH for 1831, 


Painters. 
T.H 





Engraver vers. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, Xe. 





Author of De Lisle’s New Novel.—Nearly LD. 
HE WAY of the WORL 
By the Author of “ De yt &e. 
“The author of ‘ De Lisle’ rofound powers of 
thought, = a closeness and accuracy of Sheervation of a very 
ind.” —Times. 





An English Flower .... 
The Three Maries at the foot E. ran B. West, P.R.A. 
iller.... W. Linton 
Ww: Radetyie Cc, Wild 
. E.G — 


Interior of praca Conese: 
. e Austin 


Cologne on the Rhi 
A Cottage Farm-Y. a E.S 
1a Huerfana de — . 
The Deluge ...... 

St. Cecilia.. 

A Pass of the Abru: 
The Mother . 


ith. . Barker 
T. L. ‘Grundy it Liversege 
R. Brandard <A. Moses 

H. Robinson Andrea Celesti 
W. Miller J.V. Barber 

E. Finden..., R.Westall, R.A. 
Dove-Dale .. . R. Brandard C. Barker. 
Inscription Plate socceccccccece Ee Smith. 

“« This is, in our opinion, decidedly the best set of plates by 
which the ‘ Winter’s Wreath’ has been embellished.”—Literary 
Gazette, Oct. 9. 

Among the Contributors are— 
Ven. Archd. Butler | Thomas Roscoe 
V. H. Harrison W. B. Chorley 
Derwent Conway Author of « Selwyn” 
— “ Recollections 
in the Peninsula” 


Mrs. Hemans 

Mary Howitt 

Miss M. H. Browne 
Miss Jewsbury 
Miss Emily Taylor 
William Roscoe Hartley Coleridge | “ Delta,” of Black- 
Dr. Bowring Robert Millhouse wood’s Mag. &c. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 

London; and G. — Liverpool. 


Early in November, price One Guinea, in post 8vo. embellished 
with Eighteen highly finished Line Engravings, by the most 
en Ki Artists, 


L? KEEPSAKE FRANCAIS for 1831.— 
v) 


In adding another to the numerous illustrated volumes 
which are annually published in this country, the Projectors of 
«Le Keepsake Frangais” venture to anticipate a portion of the 
patronage which is so liberally bestowed upon works of the same 
class. The cordial sympathy which has, for some time past, sub- 
sisted between the two nations, and which has been so warmly 
manifested on a recent occasion, appears to render the present 
attempt to extend the same friendly relations to the Literature 
and Arts of the Sister Countries, by no means ill-timed. 

Contributors. 
V. Hugo 
De Lamartine 


Mad. Allart 

Mad. Delphine Gay 
M. — Mad. Tastu 

De Ber: Mad. Tercy 
Ralph Rarnal, M.P. | Jules Lefevre 
De hateaubriand Mérimée 
Casimir Delavigne | De Mancy 

De Latouche Nodier (Charles) 
Al. Dumas De Pons e 

Emile Deschamps Polonius (Jean) Alfred de Vigny 
Fouinet De Rességuier Jeannin, &c. &c. 

In size and form, ‘‘ Le Keepsake Francais” will resemble the 
English ‘ Keepsake.” The Plates will, in several instances, be 
engraved by the Artists employed in the English “ Keepsake,” 
and it is presumed the work will not be inferior in the character 
of its Embellishments to any similar publication. 

Subjects. Painters. Engravers. 
+ Presentation Chenavart ...... Mitan 
. Portrait of ps we of? sir T. Lawrence Th 


Mad. Valdor 
Mad. Valmore 
Stendhal 
Sainte-Beuve 
J. B, A. Soulié 
Soumet 

De Sigoyer 

De a Valry 
Tere 


And, just published, 
2. Chartley the Fatalist ; a Novel, in 3 vols, 
By a Contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine. 
3. Tales of the Fi ive Senses, illustrative of 
their Mech Uses, and G Edited by the A 
of the “ Collegians,” ‘Ke. 1 vol. roe 
«* This valuable and entertaining volume well deserves a place 
ars our standard works.”—University Magazine. 
- The Game of Life; a Novel, in 2 vols, 
” Bs and vivid pictures of actual life. We recommend the 
Game of ate. 2 oy all who are interested, playing or studying it." 
Literary Gazett 
«« This novel ‘s a practical of Provid chroni. 
cle of moral and social Pert mony "Edin. Literary Gazette, 
5. The Lost Heir; a Novel, in 3 vols, 
« This story is an excellent one.”—L iterary Gazette. 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
a Holles penned Cavendish Square. 








Early in N b 





— be ha blish 1, price 12s. in rich 


silk > 
7 
pur LITERARY SOUVENIR 
for 1831. 
Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS. 

With Twelve splendid Line Engravings, by E. Finden, J. H. 

Watt, J, C. Edwards, F. Engleheart, E. Goodall, W. H. Watt, 
Rolls, E, Portbury, J. Mitchell, W. Greatbatch, F, Jeavons; 

—after Designs by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Stothard, ” Jones, How. 
ee Chalon, Correggio, Boxall, Slous, Nash, Edmonstone, and 

olm 

* * k limited number of Copies in post 8vo. with Freeh 0 
India paper, price 24s.; and meyeyre folio, in a Portfolio, 30s 
colombier Proofs before writing, 3/. 3s. 
London: Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 


Of whom may be had, price 8s. elegantly half-bound in 
‘Turkey morocco, 

The New Year’s Gift for 1831. Edited by 
Mrs, Alaric Watts. Embellished with Nine highly finished 
Line Engravings, by C. Rolls, Greatbatch, Chevalier, Lacy, &c.;— 
after Designs by W. Westall, Edmonstone, Poole, K. Westall, 
Guet, Scheffer. 





The Iris. 

On the Ist of November will be published, price 12s. ; or, ona fine 
demy paper, with India Ogee a gaa of the Plates, price 
24s. the Second Volume 

E 


T HE IRIS; a Religious and Literary 
Offering. 


Edited by the Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A. 

The same pure morality and religious tendency which obtained 
for the preceding Number of the Iris so large a share of popu- 
larity, will again be found in the present volume; and in order 
to give more variety to the embellishments, religious — 
have been selected and engraved in the first style of the art, 
modern as well as ancient masters, among whom are Rembrandt, 
Titian, Carlo Dolci, Reynolds, West, Lawrence, &c. 

London: Published by 8. Low, Lamb’s Conduit Street; and 

Hurst, Chance, and Co. St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





the French . * 
. Colin ...... . Sangster 
*. Roqueplan eeeese ‘) Humphrys 


} Decaisne .,...... E- Smith 


. Rochard .. .. R, Graves 
. Harding .... 
A. Johannot 27 
. Italian V ino—iake of Como C. Stanfield..:... R. Wallis 
. Portrait of Miss Croker .... Sir T. Lawrence. Thompson 
11. Don Quixote in his Library Bonington ...... Sangster 
The Chevalier de Lauzun 
and Madame de Stent} E. Deveria ...... Bacon 
pensier 
. The Tuilleries, and the J. W. Cooke 
Pont aes a 

The Young Shep . . Chevalier 

. The Young ae meg .. Decamps sseseeee Radclyffe 
16. The Ass and the ‘Reliques. - Xavier le Prince |G. Corbould 

- Barnard Castle J.M.W. Turner Willmore 

REIN Aree H. Rolls. 

Simultaneously will appear, at the same price, 

The Talisman, comprising the Eighteen En- 
gravings already by a Series of 
Specimens of British Ringatarny ied original and partly select- 
ed. Edited by Mrs. Alaric Wat 

Printed for Whittaker, heel and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
London; and Bovinet and Co. Paris. 


. Frontispiece. .... 
. Curiosity 








The nines Works are nearly ready for pebllontions by 
essrs. Colburn and Bentley 
|= WATER WITCH; or, ‘the Skimmer 
of the Sea. 
By the Author of the * Red Rover,” the * Prairie,” the 
jorderers,” &c. 
In 3 vols. Pu be ready the 15th October. 

2. The Life of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. 
Late President of the Royal Society, &c. &c. By A. J. Paris, 
M.D: Cantab. F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal College of ‘Physician 
&c. &c. In 1 vol. with a beautiful Portrait. te 

3. The French Revolution of 1830, the Events 
which produced it, and the Scenes by which it was accompanied. 

By D. Turnbull, Esq. Embellished with Portraits of Louis Phi- 
lippe and General Lafayette, and a Plan of the Scene of Action. 
In 1 vol. 8v0. 

4, A New Voyage round the World, in the 
Years 1823, 1824, 1825, and 1826, by Otto Von Kotzebue, Post- 
: aptain in the Imperial Russian Navy. In 2 vols. post 8¥o. with 

Plates. 

5. Narrative of a Journey through Greece in 
1830, with Remarks on the Actual State of the Naval and Mili- 
tary Power of the Ottoman = By Captain T. Abercromby 
Trant. In} vol. 8vo. wi 


6. The Literary Correspondence of John 





In a few days will be published, in 8vo. spantins boards, 
IETY without ASCETICISM ; or, Pro- 
testant Kempis: a Manual of Christian Faith and Prac- 
tice, selected from the Writings of Scougal, Charles How, and 
Sudworth ; with Seas and Soe Notes. 
By JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S. 
Bishop of onenicke Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row; and 
John cassis 108, Strand. 
a few days will be published, in 8vo. 
Six SERMONS on the STUDY of the 
HOLY SCRIPTURES; their Nature, Interpretation, 
and some of their most important Doctrines. Preached before 
the University of Cambridge in the Years 1827- 8. To which — 





Pi Esq. F.R.S. “Edited by Dawson Turner, Esq. In 
2 vols. 8vo. 

7. The Life of Titian, with Anecdotes of the 
Distinguished Persons of his Time. By James Northcote, Es- 
R.A. In 2 vols, 8vo. with a fine Portrait of Titian. 





New Work by Mr. . Moncricff, illustrated by Robert C ruikshank, 
On the Ist of N will price 14., the 
wantephtinerr and ell-caowh Tale, called 


LD BOOTY’S GHOST, an Account of 
which is istered in the Records at Westminster. 
The Poem by W. T 1 MONCRIEFF, Esq.; the Illustrations by 
Robert Cruikshank. 
London: William Kidd, 6, Old Bond Street; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 








annexed Two Dissertations—the first on the R 
the Orthodox Views mpegs sh as opposed to the Rational- 
ism of Germany; the Second, on the Interpretation of Prophe- 
cies generally, with an original Exposition of the Book of Reve- 
lations; shewing that the whole of that remarkable Prophecy has 
long ago been fultilied. 
y the Rey. S. LEE, B.D 

D.D. of the University of Halle, Honorary Member of the "real 
tic Society of Paris, Professor of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
bridge, &c. &c. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 





Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, 
E ‘OFFICE, 7s Wellington Street, 
South Moulton Street, 
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